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ARE YOU A BRUNETTE? || Correct Glasses 
CARMEN POWDER rect the peculiar re 











quirements of a bru- Jogo 
nette complexion. It is so happily effective as to invari- ie ae ae 7 T take chances with your 
ably produce a beautiful and satisfying result. rae Fa eyes. If you need glasses, se. 


never “dusts off” never os cure the best optical service 
CARMEN POWDE “shows powder” and 
genuinely improves the 
condition of the skin. It is exactly that ideal combination 
which women of refinement appreciate and require. 


has just the delicate 
CARMEN POWDER blend for natura] tones 
to produce a dainty 
suggestion of fresh clean color—together with a velvety 


texture which does not show powder. 


WE WAN T YO er a = as 


sample to uSe and approve. 


to be had. Select your optician as 





carefully as you would your physician. 

Our leadership is unquestioned. Our 
opticians are men of the highest tech- 
nical skill in their profession. Our 





lens-grinding plant—on our fourth 
floor—is the largest and most com- 
m~., plete in the West. We test your 





eyes carefully and supply you with 
glasses of highest scientific accuracy 
at the 


Finest toilet preparation ever produced. 


CARMEN POWDER 


. Made in four shades—White, Pink, Cream and Plesh—by the 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO. 


(MAKERS OF FINE TOILET ARTICLES EXCLUSIVELY) 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





MOST REASONABLE PRICES 





Any one of these representative druggists of St. Louis will gladly give 
you a sample box of Carmen Powder. 


Judge & Dolph Drug Co.. RKaboteau & Co., Optical Authorities 
Wolff-Wilson, Johnson Bros., the Enderle 
Drug Co. (two stores), and the Wright Drug 
Co., cor Jefferson and Olive. ¢£ % ¢& 


of America 















































THE MILLION POPULATION CLUB 


Extends congratulations to the citizens of St. Louis upon their civic pride so e:nphatically mani- 
fested in their vote on the Bond Issue. ‘They also wish to thank the Business Men of St. Louis 
for the enthusiastic manner in which they are co-operating with the Publicity Committee of’ THE 
MILLION POPULATION CLUB. Now let every man, woman and child in the city take 
pride in assisting our manufacturers and merchants who, by their Energy, Brain and Capital, are making 
St. Louis Greater, Better and More Prosperous. 

MR. AND MRS. ST. LOUISAN, the very next time you make a purchase, whether it is an article to 
wear, to eat or to furnish your home with, insist upon it being made in St. Louis, for each time that you 
buy a St. Louis made article you are not only getting the best that money can buy, but you are partici- 
pating in the profits and making it necessary for our factories to call in more wage earners. The strong- 
est possible inducement for new lines of industry is solid home patronage. We shall soon place in every 
home a complete directory naming every brand and article made or controlled by St. Louis firms. Let your 
watchword be “TO THE FRONT” for everything that bears the St. Louis Stamp and in 1910 we will 
have a Million happy and prosperous people. 


L. D. KINGSLAND, President Million Population Club. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Adolphus Busch, Murray Carleton’ Ed. F. Goltra Goodman King Edw. Preetorius W. C. Steigers 
Chairman B. F, Edwards D. M. Houser George Lewis Leon Schwab C. A. Stix 

A. D. Brown Forrest Ferguson Jackson Johnson Julius Lesser Ex-Gov. L. V. Stephens W. H, Thomson 

Lawrence Branch OD. R. Francis S. M. Kennard Elias Michael Elisha Scudder Frank Wyman 

Hanford Crawford H. A. Forman E. H. Kastor Dan Nugent M. Schoenberg Geo. Wright 


James F. Coyle Nathan Frank Chas. W. Knapp H. W. Peters Otto Stifel 
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MAYOR WELLS: 


“THE PEOPLE WERE BUNKOED” 





THE MIRROR 


Published every Thursday at 


N. W. COR. 10th AND PINE STS. 


Telephones: Bell, Main 2147; Kinloch, A. 24. 


Terms of subscription to The Mirror, including 
postage in the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
$2.00 per year, $1.00 for six months. Subscriptions 
to all foreign countries within the postal union, 
$3.50 per year. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 

News Dealers and Agents throughout the coun- 
try supplied by the American News Company, or any 
of its branches. 


Payments, which must be in advance, should be 
made by Check, Money Order, or Registered Letter, 


payable to The Mirror, St. Louis. 
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“Business Manager,” The Mirror. 
Entered at the Post Office at St. Louis, 


U. S. A.. as second-class matter. 
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Going Away for the Summer? 


F you are, have the Mirror follow you. 
I The address will be changed as often 
as you wish, on notification by mail or 
telephone. No charge. 
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Roosevelt Will Not Run Again 


By W. M. R. 
N° contingency could arise that will alter the 


President’s determination, as expressed in his 
statement issued on the night of the last 
that he will not be a candidate for re- 

That decision is irrevocable, as he has 


election, 
election. 
stated again and again. 

Maybe this will stop the plutocratic panic and 
stampede to Bryan, of which the last typical specimen 
P. Kline, personal attorney of John D. 
“Bryan and conservatism 


is Virgil 
Rockefeller, who says: 
have been made respectable by the present occupant 
of the White House.” 

With Theodore Roosevelt not in the running will 
the plutes love Bryan? Hardly. They have no love 
for Bryan, only fear, and the hatred that grows out of 
fear, of Roosevelt. They will drop Bryan quicker 
than they have taken him up. He is a hot potato. 

Roosevelt is absolutely, unequivocally out of the 
reckoning as a candidate and therefore the big vicious 
interests will back water on Bryan, and they will 
help him more in leaving him than in joining him. 

of fe of 


Do Tell! 


By W. M. R. 


HE police raid the anti-lid clubs. 
But the police don’t raid the bucket-shops. 


In Chicago the police raid and close 


bucket-shops. 

There are United States Court decisions, State 
laws and city ordinances under which bucket-shops 
can be closed. 

Who’s “fixed”? 
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Big Rich Loot in San Francisco 
By William Marion Reedy 


“They are neither man nor woman; 
They are neither beast nor human; 
They are ghouls.” 

HO? The wealthy interests, the big rich. 

\WV They are typified best in their attitude in 
San Francisco, where they are fattening 

upon the unfortunates of the burned city, battening 
upon the misery of its people. 

One can best get at the life of a city by reading 
its weekly papers, because the weeklies are more or 
less free-lance in their tendencies, because weeklies 
are devoted mostly to comment which becomes usually 
criticism of the things “behind the scenes” in the 
city, the things that the daily papers ignore because 
they are, as a rule, bound up in the interests that 
dominate our big towns. 

San Francisco has at least two excellent weeklies. 
They are dignified and high 
class in every particular. These are the Argonaut and 
Town Talk, There is one other fine weekly there, the 
Star, but I have not seen it since the earthquake and 
the fire. From the Argonaut and Town Talk one gets 
the very savor of life in the still stricken town. 

In the first place it is made pretty plain that there 
has been a tremendous rake off somewhere on the 
subscribed or said to have been subscribed 
It has been published 


They are not rabid. 


money 
for the relief of San Francisco. 
that the total relief fund raised for the city in the 


United States was more than $21,000,000. That is a 


big sum. But San Francisco has only seen thus far 


Wheétre have the other six- 


The relief subscriptions were 


five dollars? 
teen millions gone? 
“padded” in various cities, 6f there has been a lot 
of money wasted—or stoléti These funds were 
handled in all the subscribing communities by rep- 
resentatives of the most respectable citizens. 

Six weeks after the fire the Argonaut reports the 
insurance companies arrayed in a_ solid phalanx 
against their policy holders; that their attitude has 
varied from evasion with the rich policy holders to 
veiled hostility with the poorer ones; that in its opin- 
ion the time has arrived for the insured to organize 
in order to place themselves at least on equal condi- 
There is such 


million 


tions with the insurance companies. 
feeling on this score, as reported in other papers, 
that there has been talk of lynching the insurance 
agents on the ground. The enormously rich compan- 
ies are fighting every claim, after making a bluff boast, 
the day after the first news, that they would pay all 
losses without question. The companies are deter- 
mined to make money off the necessitousness of the 
people. by forcing them to compromise upon paltry 
sum’ They are violating the fundamental principle 
of insurance, as it ought to be, which is the distribu- 
tion of losses and not the making of money off the 
losers. 

Mr. Frank Sullivan, a wealthy attorney, has spe- 
cifically charged that the fire was due to the rotten 
pipe-laying of the water company. The pipes col- 
lapsed in the ground when the quake came, and then 
there were not enough men to make repairs, to shut 
off the water from the broken mains and save it for 
distribution through unbroken ones. The fire wags 
spread by the electric light wires. And then the fist 
thing the street railway company did after the fire was 
to take possession of certain streets from which it 
was debarred. It grabbed possession of streets it 
could never have occupied with the consent of the 
people at a time when the pupulation was not panic 
stricken. Further Mr, Sullivan declares that no build- 
ing that was honestly built was injured by the earth- 
quake. The shake knocked down only the buildings 
in the construction of which there was bad building 
under the orders of owners or rotten construction 
due to graft on the part of contractors. 

We read that the project for rebuilding the city 
on a broad and beautiful plan is hampered solely by 
the opposition of wealthy fand holders to the sacrifice 
of any land to the widening of streets or the estab- 
lishment of parks and squares to prevent the-spread oi 
fire in future. The bigrich landlords hold their lands in 
the city higher than they did before the fire. They 
are willing only to sacrifice to beautifying the future 
city the property of the poor, despised Chinamen. The 
vested land interests won’t give up a foot of the soil 
to enable the straightening of former devious streets 
and avenues. The landlords are boosting prices for 
leases to the former but now burned out occupants 
of the blackened sites. These wealthy, respectable 
people are called by Town Talk “silurians.” 

The city’s records were destroyed: It 
They were all 


has no 
deeds, no plats, no abstracts of title. 
swept away.. This means dire confusion to property 
owners. It means conflicts in re-surveys. It means 
clouded titles in abundance. That is, it would mean 
all this if the title guaranty companies had not the 
city and every inhabitant thereof who owns land 
there, on the hip. The companies are holding out 
for a juicy hold-up of the people. The city is at the 
mercy of these corporations and must pay the price. 
The Argonaut discusses gravely the question whether 
the city cannot confiscate the records of the companies 
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for the public benefit, concluding that such action 
vould be, at least, impolitic. The companies are 
~wned by the fine flower of San Francisco’s reputable 
citizens. hey need the money. They are getting it. 

We have seen what the Western Union Telegraph 
Company did. It took the money of hundreds of 
thousands of people during the first days of the fire 
to send telegrams which it knew it could not deliver. 
A dispatch trom San Francisco to anywhere costs a 
good piece of money. The company pocketed the 
money and then sent the telegrams by mail, at a cost 
of two cents when the average price collected for 
each telegram must have been, at the very lowest 
calculation, fifty cents. This was a clean steal of a 
whole cart-load of money. And the telegraph com- 
pany didn’t contribute one cent to the city’s relief. 
The telegraph company is composed of none but the 
most wealthy and respectable people. But they must 
get their full share of everything in sight, even in 
the midst of misery. 

Who are they who fight the proposition that the 
National Government shall accept the bonds to be 
issued by San Francisco as securities for government 
funds The 


wealthy bankers of other cities. Who opposes the lend- 


deposited in San Francisco banks? 
ing of money by the government to poorer people to 
The big 
rich who want to lend the money to those poor people 
at a larger rate of interest than the National Gov- 
ernment would dare to ask.. The wealthy and the 


rebuild their homes in the fire-swept town? 


high-minded must insist upon squeezing out of the 
miserable small lot owner all that broken fortune 
and health and heart will bear, 

All the public corporations are trying to “snake 
through” schemes for the enlargement of their powers. 

The Steel trust and the Lumber trust won’t stand 
for a removal of the tariff on such foreign steel and 
wood as may be used in rebuilding the city of the 
Golden Gate. 

With all the mighty aggregations of wealth in 
their relations to San Francisco, it is grab, grab, 
grab at every point of their contact with the public 
interest. 

The landlord leads all the rest in his rapacity 
in.taking advantage of the situation and of his fel- 
low creatures, in charging them for the right to live, 
to build, to labor, to produce on the shores of. the 
beautiful bay. 

We read in the earlier reports of the cataclysm 
of soldiers and police taking looters and men who 
food and standing 


exacted exorbitant prices for 


them up and shooting them down. These poor loot- 
ers were drink-crazed wretches from the slums on 
the water-front. They deserved their fate. 

Pity, then, the San Franciscans cannot take and 
shoot the eminently respectable representatives of the 
interests that are now grafting upon the destruction, 
the desolation, the courage, the pride, the faith, the 
hope of the stricken community. The looting by the 
interests is worse than that of the robbers of bodies 
of the dead. 


advantage of San Francisco are no more worthy of 


The men who are taking every business 


consideration ‘than would be so many mad dogs. 
The criminal big rich are “the mad dogs of society.” 

They are the real anarchists, the “fiends in human 

shape.” 


But they are so respectable; oh, yes, so very 
respectable. - 
she fe fs 
What is the use for a free bridge, costing possi- 
‘ly $6,000,000, when 85 per cent of the transpontine 
ireight at St. Louis is through freight, neither origi- 
nating nor stopping here? 
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Reflections 


Before the Bloody Dawn 

USSIA drifts towards revolution. The Duma is 

R insistent in its demands of amnesty to political 
offenders and for a division of crown lands and 

others among the people. Advisers of the Czar are en- 
couraging him in a policy of delay and in an attempt 
to discredit the Duma and munimize its influence. 
The great and cruel Trepoff answers the cry of am- 
nesty with executions and exile. Bureaucrats are 
playing for time and the court element of younger 
men favor an appeal to arms to wipe out and crush 
out the peasantry. But the loyalty of the army is 
suspected. If called out against the people it may 
turn against the Romanoffs, and so the royal yacht 
lies moored at Cronstadt, steam up, tackle limbered, 
well provisioned, men sleeping with one eye open, 
ready to take the royal family aboard and away from 
The men of the Duma 


They are not particularly 


Russia at one hour’s notice. 
seem to be pretty cool. 
hysterical. They are proceeding cautiously, saying 
little against the Czar personally, but attacking his 
counsellors. They seem to be awaiting a leader, a 
tribune to direct them. The country at large seems 
to be ominously quiet—save, of course, for the mur- 
dering of poor Jews. It devours the news from the 
Duma and keeps a dumb, stolid peace, though, here 
and there, slaughtering governors are active. Witte 
waits for a call that may not come. Nicholas trem- 
bles, white, in his palace whither comes Trepoff, the 
bloody, riding disguised in a Red Cross ambulance, 
The Czar wants to do something for his 
people. And so things 


stand, the atmosphere tense with expectancy of events 


it is said. 
The court will not let him. 


of one knows not what character or tendency. A 
cry in the Duma, a shot in the street, the tap of a 
bell may shatter the tenseness and let loose the Terror. 
Where is the Mirabeau to voice the agonized heart 
of the people and try to work out some compromise? 
He will come. Jean Jacques has come in Tolstoy. 
Danton and Robespierre are in the parliament all un- 
suspected. Witte tried and failed as Turgot failed 
in France. Somewhere in garrison a Napoleon is 
forming unconsciously. And grand dukes and princes 
feel their collars tight about their throats. A great 
scene is enacting before the world and the climax is 
implicit in the pause. The crash is imminent. Russia 
is ready for freedom and freedom will come even so 
as by tears and ruin and fire and blood. The Duma 
is seemingly to be dissolved and dispersed. The 
Choosers of the Slain are choosing. Settlement day 
He will pay. And the 


Russian people will pay, too, for the murder of the 


has come for the Oppressor. 


Jews, for “the judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.” 


Oa oo 


CIGARETTES are beginning to show their effect upon 


Mr. 


William Travers Jerome. 


2. 2. 
we ye 


Justice-Mercy 

As the National holiday approaches, the Mrrror is 
moved to remark that a good way for the Governor 
to celebrate “the Glorious Fourth” would be by par- 
doning the convicted boodlers, Lehmann and Hart- 
mann. They have been punished enough for the 
crime in which some of our “best citizens” were con- 
Those “best 
The Mrrror 


spirators and beneficiaries with them. 
citizens” have not been punished at all. 
believes not only. that the Governor should pardon 
the boodlers, but that the Circuit Attorney should 
enter a nolle prosequi of the indictment against Ellis 
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Keeping Mr. Wainwright in exile and 


Wainwright. 
on the rack is rankly cruel injustice in the light of 
man who did with him 
the thing for which both were indicted, was ordered 


the circumstance that the 


acquitted by the court on the State’s own presenta- 
of the facts. Because Ellis Wainwright is 
rich, is no more reason why he should not have a 


tion 


square deal and fair play, theu that the justice of 
mercy should be denied Lehmann and Hartniann be- 
cause they are poor. Lehmann and Hartmann are 
needed by their families, and Ellis Wainwright would 
be a valuable acquisition to the community at the 
“Pardon’s the word to all.” 

fe“ efe 


prese>t time. 


The Busch Bill 

THE Munic pal Assembly should pass the Manu- 
facturers’ Railway Bill without delay and without 
too many penalties such as certain hostile interests 
would tack upon the measure. The Buschs deserve, 
if anybody deserves, consideration at the city’s hands. 
They are working for the-city, not less than for them- 
selves. The streets they ask the use of are of no 
use to the public and most of the abutting property. 
has been purchased by the projectors of the road, 
The city needs the road. 
It needs 


It needs the terminnals. 
All these things the 
Buschs offer to relieve the situation as to freight 
handling in this city. If ever there was a franchise 
asked for that should be granted without burden- 
some exactions and restrictions this is the one. And 
our local legislature should bear in mind that most 
of the opposition and all the harrassing amend- 
ments offered to the Busch bill come from quarters 


the river transfer. 


very close to the Terminal Association monopoly. 
Pass the bill and pass it quick. 
ot 
Free Bridge and Ferries 

WE are still a long way from the free bridge. 
Three ferries free between East St. Louis and St. 
Louis could be established and in running order in- 
side of two years at the least, at an expense of at 
least one-eighth of the appropriation for a free bridge, 
and they would provide the. competition with the 
existing bridges that would bring down the latter's 
charges upon the transpontine shipments of the small 
and unfavored shipper. The Mrrror does not think 
the free bridge will be the remedy it has been pro- 
claimed. The Mrrror suspects that Mayor Wells is 
right in saying that the railroads will eventually get 
the free bridge. The Mrrror can’t see the practical 
sense of a free bridge without capacious terminals 
The Mirror thinks that 
ferries will do the work that the free bridge is ex- 


to cost a mint of money. 


pected to do, better, cheaper, quicker than such a 
bridge. They will batter down the rates, and then 
on a reasonable basis of pay for services the Terminal 
company, with expanded yard room and extended 
trackage and enlarged facilities generally, could do 
the work of the city satisfactorily under carefully 
drawn restrictions upon the Terminal’s franchises. 
The Mayor’s Terminal Commission should be legis- 
lated out of existence by the Municipal Assembly, 
and the whole matter of bridges, ferries, terminals, 
and in fact all the work contemplated in connection 
with the recent bond issue, taken in hand by some 
more directly authorized representatives of the people, 


away from the rebate, rake-off representatives of the 


railroads. 
Ollie “Jobbed” 


PROSECUTIONS of grafting policemen fail miserably. 
Therefore, it is proposed to re-incarcerate in the peni- 


tentiary the chief witness against the officers. This 





4 
chief witness, a fallen woman, was brought back 
here on a parole and left to her own devices. She 
fell back into her former ways. There: was nothing 
else for her to do. She could not live decent, and 
besides she was “jobbed” into doing things that would 
violate her parole. Those who brought her back 
should have protected her. If she would be returned 
to prison for this, the deed will be an act of dis- 
graceful stupidity and bad faith upon the part of the 
authorities. 
he 
Contracts 

WatcH out for the construction or contracting 
company, organized by men with political pull, to 
take the work called for by the bond issue! There 
are men on the Board of Public Improvements who 
can be worked by political friends, willing to share 
profits. Some of the Mayor’s “friends” will soon be 
developing as contractors. 

+ 

GovERNOR FoLk, the police and the Circuit Attor- 
ney seem to be forgetting the bucket-shops. They 
should read Everybody's Magazine and wake up. They 
are asleep at the switch. 

Goltra 

Mr. Epwarp F, Gotrra, chief capper for the Big 
Cinch game in St. Louis, is to meet Mr. Bryan with 
his yacht. Mr. Goltra is the messenger boy for Rolla 
Wells who, in 1896, withdrawing from the Jeffer- 
son Club, spat on Mr. Bryan and his platform. Mr. 
Goltra is a beneficiary of the Steel Trust. Mr. Bryan, 
as guest of Mr. Goltra on the latter’s yacht, should 
remember: “He does not win who plays with Sin, in 
the Secret House of Shame.” 

Mr. Harry B. Hawes is a candidate for Governor 
of Missouri and David R. Francis, his friend, is a 
candidate for President. Each has about the same 


chance of success. 


Corporation “Souvenirs” 

Our big corporations, the Terminal Association 
and the United Railways, are trying to convince the 
Board of Equalization that their common stock is 
worth nothing. The certificates are only “souvenirs.” 
Try to secure some of the stock and you. find you 
Such ‘whimsical pleas to 
The people are 


can’t get it without money. 
escape taxation are a great mistake. 
in no mood to be jollied and joked about the tax 
question. The time has come when everybody knows 
that the enormously greater part of the value of all 
public utility franchises and properties is community 
value. The people who give the companies privi- 
leges and then pay the companies for their services, 
are the real owners of the franchise value. The 
people own the streets. The companies use the streets 
but do not pay for them. They make profit not only in 
the service they render, but on the property they have 
which belongs to the people. These companies tax 
the people not only for services rendered, but for 
the people’s property held by the companies. ‘The 
franchises should be taxed to their full value. The 
rest of the plants might go untaxed altogether.. Fran- 
chises should yield enough to the public treasury to 
permit the exemption of tracks, switches, cars, engines, 
etc. The franchise, the privilege of a pub‘ic service 
company, is nine-tenths of the company’s strength, and 
as the privilege is granted by the public, the public 
should be paid its full value. The great monopoly 
corporations should be taxed upon what their man- 
agers and promoters say the properties and franchises 
are worth when they are offering them for sale in 
certificates, shares 
Tax the Ter- 


Then the 


shares to the public. 
or stocks are not worthless souvenirs. 
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minal Association and the United Railways up to 
the valuations in their prospectuses, up to what they 
themselves estimate as the value of the exclusive 
privileges they offer for sale, and then the small 
property owner will be relieved of his heavier tax- 
ation in proportion. The public value, the value 
created by the presence of the public to be served, 
the value of the public property used by private 
holders in such service, belongs to the public. Tax 
it back to the public and let the corporations have 
untaxed possession of all they can make out of the 
service, of all the improvements and the plant they 
erect upon the property belonging to the public. Tax 
them on what they have that belongs to us, and 
then we shall not have them in politics “fixing” 
our servants into being their friends. Tax the land 
value made by the presence and needs of popula- 
tion in the public streets occupied by public service 
corporations, and you get at their chief property— 
ours rathers, not theirs. This is the true doctrine. 
It will some day be the general practice of assessors. 
 % 

THE big dailies are growing more enthusiastic over 
the foul meat exposure. The packers are paying big 
prices for refutatory write ups of their plants, pro- 
cesses and products. President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Sinclair should get a commission on all such adver- 
tising. 

EveryBopy in this city who knows anything of 
conditions about town, knows that while some Sunday 
clubs are raided, others are immune and running 
wider open than the clubs that were closed. Favorit- 
ism under lid laws is an intolerable iniquity. 


+t 


The Rebel 


By Hillaire Belloc 
ci HERE is a wall of which the stones 


Are lies and bribes and dead men’s bones 
And wrongfully this evil wall 

Denies what all men made for all, 

And shamelessly this wall surrounds 

Our homesteads and our native grounds, 


But I will gather and I will ride, 

And I will summon a countryside, 

And many a man shall hear my holloa 
Who never had thought the horn to follow; 
And many a man shall ride with me 

Who never had thought on earth to see 
High justice in her armoury. 


When we find them where they stand, 

A mile of men on either hand, 

I mean to charge from right away 

And force the flanks of their array, 

And press them inward from the plains, 

And drive them clamouring down the lanes, 
And gallop and harry and press them down, 
And carry the gates and hold the town. 
Then shall I rest me from my ride 

With my great anger satisfied. 


Only, before I eat and drink, 

When I have killed them all, I think 
That I will batter their carven names, 
And slit the pictures in their frames, 
And burn for scent their cedar door, 
And melt the gold their women wore 
And cut their horses at the knees, 

And hew to death their timber trees, 

And plough their gardens deep and through— 
And all these things I mean to do 

For fear perhaps my little son 

Should break his hands—as I have done. 


Square Deal for Kiely 

It’s pretty nearly time to give Matthew Kiely a 
trial on the charges preferred against him as Chief 
of Police of St. Louis. He is entitled to a trial and 
to all fair play. The old Chief may have made 
some mistake in obeying political dictation from his 
superiors in the Police Board, but he has done so 
much good service to the public in so many ways, that 
whatever his errors may have been, they have been 
more than atoned for. He deserves much better 
of this community than that he should be thrown 
off the force entirely after more than thirty years 
of service. The old Chief was a square official when 
the masters of his job didn’t butt in and give him 
orders. Give him a square deal. Don’t punish him 
for what he had to do as a military subordinate under 
the instructions of his governing Board. 

of 

Ler St. Louis go ahead towards greatness 
and never mind the free bridge. We shall cross that 
when we come to it—or when it comes to us. 

of of 

For six years Albert T. Patrick, convicted of mur- 
der in New York, has fought off execution and now 
has his case before the United States Supreme Court. 
The New York Sun, commenting on the law’s delay 
in the case, says: “Any man, placed as this defend- 
ant has been, has the same weapons for defence he 
has employed.” Yes, if he has a St. Louis millionaire 
brother-in-law to foot the bills. 

WHEN you begin to seek for the reason for 
the apparent slump in Mr. Folk’s Presidential boom, 
just look close into the Citizen’s Alliance movement. 
That organization got after him the moment he 
commuted the death sentence of a Union hack-driver, 
condemned for murder in Kansas City. The Trades 
Unions don’t seem to be doing much for Mr, Folk 
to counteract the effective work in opposition by the 


Employers’ Union. 


A Musing Interlude 
Mrs. Corey, after all, is going to divorce her hus- 
band, the Steel Trust man who wanted to marry an 
Wonderful—these women who are most 
They do for their abusers what most the abus- 
ers wish. But maybe that is the subtlest vengeance on a 
man. Let him have what he wants when he wants 
it most, and then it’s up to him to lose it, if he can. 
Well, we have to pay more for love, good and bad, 


than for anything else in this world, not even ex- 
There was a man died in Berlin the 


actress. 
abused. 


cepting money. 
other day, Dr. Robert Charles Edward von Hart- 
mann, who had this thing figured out all right in his 
“Philosophy of the Unconscious.” He put some nice 
frills on the system of Arthur Schopenhauer and 
sweetened the black draught of pessimism. His idea 
was that we can only attain to happiness by ceasing 
If he was right the’ quest of happiness via 
either marriage or is much _ foolishness. 
Tolsoi argues much the same. Mostly everybody is 
miserable who isn’t drunk, as the pious old Dr, John- 
son asserted to “Bozzy,” and those who are drunk 
upon whatever brew or distillation are bound to get 
sober. And so what’s the use of throwing rocks at 
Mr. Corey, or weeping for Mrs. Corey, when we 
don’t know the inwardness of their difficulty. Maybe 
there won’t be an end of this sort of ‘thing, this gen- 
eral misery, this malady of life and love and ambition 
and greed until we all settle down to a calm acqui- 
escence in the design of of the Unconscious and drift 
into Nirvana, or nothingness. Maybe we need a 
little “Philosophy of the Unconscious” as an anti- 
dote to “the strenuous life’ and the “Overman.” 


to be. 
divorce 
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iybe we work too much and think too much and 
Maybe if we'd 
\k right close and deep into the case of the Coreys 
e'd see that they have the same complaint that sick- 
eis ourselves—when we are not drunk on life, on 


ve too much and live too much. 


love, on money, on art, on religion or what you will. 


Think it over! 
: of af 


[In the matter of lid enforcement, let us have a 
gqiare deal. In the language of the Hon. Tommy 
Stoops of the Ninth Ward: “Let us have no more 
gold bricks, but more brass tacks” in dealing with 


violators of the Sunday law. 


ot 
A Platform 
Aut these revelations of graft and greed and chi- 
canery in our more or less protected industries dem- 
onstrate but one thing. Privilege is pravilege. Those 
three words are enough for a party platform in the 
next presidential campaign. They cover all our social 
and economic evils in so far as government is con- 


cerned. 


H. Cray Prerce’s photograph should be in the 
Rogue’s Gallery with those of other fugitives from 


justice. Soon we shall have to apply the Bertillion 


system to the registration of our millionaires in 


order to trace them as they flee from the subpoena. 
} 
Schwab of Nevada 

CHARLIE ScHWAB, of the Steel Trust, whose head 
was turned by his election to the presidency of that 
concern and whose antics in Europe, at Monte Carlo 
and elsewhere, caused his retirement from that posi- 
tion, is being considered as a possible United States 
Senator from Nevada, to succeed Francis G. New- 
lands, in 1909. He doesn’t live in Nevada, but he has 
“investments” there. He would be useful in promot- 
ing railroads and mining undertakings. Already the 
work for him has begun—before he has taken up his 
residence in the State. Talk about a rotten borough! 
If Schwab can get to the Senate from Nevada under 
such circumstances, the interests truly have the Nation 
up for sale. Such manoeuvering makes a mock of the 
system of government. It is a grim jest upon the 
people. Nevada will be exploited by the men who 
want Schwab in the Senate. It will be worked ac- 
cording to the latest method of the industrial manipu- 
lators. The State will be looted by the “industrials.” 
Schwab is about as fit for Senator as Scotty of Death 
Valley, or the late Coal Oil Johnnie. The brazen 
effrontery of the scheme to buy a State for a plutocrat 
who never set foot in it for more than ten days is the 
cap sheaf of capitalistic corruptionism in_ politics. 
Still why should we gag at Schwab and his methods? 
There are Clark, of Montana, Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island. There was Mitchell, of Oregon, and Quay, 
of the plum tree. Schwab is no worse than any of 
these, except that, in addition to his determination to 
do what Addicks tried in he is a little 
“dotty” as a result of his sudden wealth and promi- 
lence in the great Steel Trust steal. 

“he 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER is pretty much a much in this 
country, but over in Europe he is not in the news 
with sprightly Mrs. Longworth and her Nick. For 
that matter old John D. is temporarily eclipsed in 
infamy by Mr. Armour, Mr, Swift and some others. 
It’s hard in these days to hold the championship 
even in meanness and villainy. 

WEAKENED by lack of nourishment during a severe 
illness, James Sage, aged 65, a cousin of Russell 
Sage, died last Thursday night, in Toledo, Ohio. 


Delaware, 
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He will be interred in potter’s field by the county 
infirmary officials, say the dispatches. There is an 
implication of criticism of Russell Sage in these dis- 
patches. But it is absurd to blame him. He is dead, 
has been dead for years and years. Sage is not a liv- 
He is dead to all things that speak of or to 


And the tragic thing is that he 


ing man. 
the heart or soul. 
doesn’t know it. 


Bad Rhyme 


A TuHirp WARD poet has sent the Mirror a poem 
on the local political situation, in which he makes 
“Rolla” rhyme with “Ollie.” We cannot stand for 
that. We are second to none in our despite of the 
Big Cinch’s little Mayor, but he does not rhyme with 
Ollie, not even politically. We fear that poetry is 
in a parlous state in the Third Ward. 

} 

Mr. Hucw McKirrrick, with his railroad rebate 
rake-off in his pocket, is still a member of the Ter- 
minal Commission. But why not? Sergeant Connors, 
servant of the people, “got his” from the panel work- 
ers he was paid to arrest, and a jury acquitted him. 
Mr.. McKittrick is entitled to “his” from the rail- 
roads he is appointed to regulate. Connors and Mc- 
Kittrick—par nobile fratrem! 

Oklahoma 

OKLAHOMA is the forty-sixth State of the Union. 
In ten years it will have distanced in population and 
in commercial importance many States one hundred 
years and more its seniors. Its possibilities are such 
that they cannot now be recounted or even imagined. 
It is the home of the alivest kind of Americans, and 
they are in every way equipped to take advantage 
of all the resources of a swift and complex civiliza- 
tion. The country will hear it grow from now on. 
That the territory has been taken in is a great sat- 
isfaction to the Southwest. Indeed, Oklahoma is the 
very heart of the great Southwest, and the expan- 
sion of its functions will benefit the entire region 


west of the Mississippi from the Missouri to the ¢ 


Rio Grande. 
of fe 
How little, how very little, we hear of Elihu Root 
these days. Was ever such an eclipse before? 
of of 
Lestiz Mortier SHAw is doing all he can to stop 
the coming of Mr. Cummins in Iowa, but Leslie Mortier 
Shaw has made so many breaks of late that he will 
go from the Cabinet about the time Mr. Cummins 
carries everything before him in the Buckeye State. 
Provided, that the ring doesn’t count out Mr. Cum- 


mins. 
Bridge Franchises. 

THERE are franchises in existence for 
bridges across the Mississippi at this point. One is 
owned by Mr. James Campbell. In the other, it is 
understood, Mr. Richard Bartholdt is financially in- 
terested. Which of these shall the city take over 
on which to construct its free bridge? Or shall the 


city go on and secure a franchise of its own? 
oh 


The Aggie Myers Case. 

Ir is unchivalric to oppose the movement for a 
commutation of the death penalty in the case of Mrs. 
Aggie Myers.’ But it was hardly ladylike in Mrs. 
Aggie to come to her husband’s aid, when he called 
her under a rain of blows from a billiard cue butt 
in her lover’s hands, and then help the lover to finish 
off her husband. 
hanged that punishment should be visited upon wives 


two 


If ever any persons should be 
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or husbands who aid their paramours in the murder 
of their partners.. If the paramour of Mrs. Aggie 
Myers is to be hanged, the strumpet should swing 
with him. If such a hellcat is to escape the death 


penalty, let us abolish capital punishment in Missouri. 


% 


Rolling Hunt. 
Mr. Hawes’ Eleventh District Congressional Com- 
mittee seems determined to “roll” John T. Hunt for 
Mr. Hunt is unaccept- 
He is to be 
“dumped” because he has been in Congress just long 


the renomination this year. 
able because he is a workingman. 


enough to be getting useful to his constituency, and 
because the interests, franchise and other, that con- 
trol Mr. Hawes have no use for any man in Con- 
gress with workingman ideas. But in the present 
state of the popular mind Mr. Hunt stands a good 
chance of being elected if he should run as an inde- 
pendent. 
of 
Crushing Clay Pierce: 

Our own and only H. Clay Pierce is still hiding 
If he should appear 
to testify the Texas authorities will nab him. They 


out from the subpoena servers. 


want him to explain how it is that he swore his oil 
company was not a part of the Standard, in Texas, 
when in fact, as has been admitted by the Standard, 
it owned the majority of the Waters-Pierce stock. The 
State of Missouri can and probably will, wipe out the 
Waters-Pierce Company. The State of Texas will 
do the same as regards that concern in Texas. There 
was and is nothing to the Waters-Pierce Company 
except as a distributing branch of the Standard. If 
the Waters-Pierce Company is wiped out, all the hold- 
ings of H. Clay Pierce will be wiped out at one stroke, 
Then Clay Pierce will be pretty nearly broke. Such 
is the fate that overtakes our supreme exquisite as a 
result of the Standard’s discovery of certain little 
tricks that Clay tried to play upon it about two years 
ago. It is no wonder that H. Clay takes to the 
tall timber. It isn’t—strange as it may appear—the 
State of Missouri or even the State of Texas, that 
Pierce fears, but it is the Standard Oil Company 
that has turned him up, because of double dealing with 


_that concern, with a view to more effectively trimming 
‘him of his wealth. Standard Oil 


men, it is well 
known, have furnished the dope upon the strength of 
which Pierce, as a magnate, is being destroyed. The 
Octopus has “got” Pierce and is “doing” him because 
it caught him trying to give it “the double cross.” 
And Attorney General Hadley is in no hurry to cap- 
ture Pierce. The fugitive will be willing to talk when 
he comes in. 


bbe 


Kindly Caricatures 


[61] Charles Kunkel 


VERYBODY has_ heard Kunkel’s ’Storm in 
E the Alps.” It has Wagner beaten for noise. 
There’s nothing more strenuous in the realm 

of sound unless it is Charles Kunkel in conversation. 
For objurgatoriness he outdoes the army in 
Flanders. He can outcurse Ernulphus in “Tristram 
Shandy” or the Archbishop in “The Jackdaw of 
Rhems,” and in a voice that might be envied even by 
William J. Bryan. For long years he has been a 
national figure, even an international figure in musi- 
cal affairs, and his rugged, picturesque personality has 
been heightened to the eye by his habit of going about 
in cooler weather in a cloak suggestive of the brigand 


in an opera. As a music publisher he has made a 


Kindly Caricatures No. 61. 


great deal of money in his time and has rid himself 
of most of it in ways that he could not exactly de- 
scribe to himself. 

Aside from his loud, gruff manner, the real Charles 
Kunkel is a gifted and accomplished musician, But 
the real Kunkel is obscured by the public Kunkel who, 
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CHARLES KUNKEL 


as composer, publisher and performer, is an appalling 
charlatan in some respects. Humbug is part of Kun- 
kel’s principle. He likes to exploit the public. He fakes 
His 


audacity is splendid, but it seems so unnecessary. 


with an engaging abandon that half absolves him, 


The man is under no necessity to be a charlatan, 


for he has a decidea touch ot genius. - His sheet 
music publications, his pianoforte and pedal “meth- 
ods” are excellent in their way. There’s a big quality 
about his mind and work, but he covers it over with 
an inexplicable smallness, 

Vor Bulow, Liszt and other dead and gone musi- 








eet 


ity 
ith 





cians appear in the Kunkel advertisements as heart- 
ily endorsing Kunxelian work that was done years 
after their demise. His publishing house continues 
to put forth works by defunct but immortal com- 
posers, and a piece of his is apt to appear to-mor- 
row as having been edited by a musician who died 
forty years since. Call his attention to these 
anachronisms and he laughs. When Kunkel laughs 
the building shake-. The fellow’s bluff and bluster 
are mitigated by his sense of humor. It’s a dis- 
torted sense of humor to be sure, but he slaps you 
on the back and roars and says, “Don’t be an 
ass. Shall I put my own name to a composition 
and let it moulder on my shelves, or shall I slap 
the name of Chopin on it and sell it?” If you can't 
see this, he adds, “Where’s the harm? My use of 
Chopin’s name does him no harm, and benefits me; 
so why not use it?” You can’t argue with that sort 
of theory, you know. 

Call him a plagiarist and he explodes in ironic 
laughter. He doesn’t even proffer the excuse of 
“unconscious cerebration.” He’s like Dumas, takes 
his own wherever he finds it.- He steals with a sub- 


lime right of eminent domain in the realm of his’ 


art—like Shakespeare. “That piece of mine that you 
have heard and liked is, you say, by Mendelssohn. 
Very well. What of it? If it’s good enough for 
Mendelssohn, it’s good enough for me. If Mendels- 
sohn knows I have taken it and it gives pleasure 
to those who hear it, why he’s pleased.” And if 
he has lifted a rag-time melody, or a strain from 
Richard Strauss—for there is no more catholic 
reiver in the musical world—who is to complain? 
He can take anything in music and put it in a new 
dress and sell it. Why, if it were not for him the 
matter he takes would never be widely known, And 
all musicdom, knowing Kunkel, nevertheless admires 
him immensely and envies him his conscience or |. 
of it. Such a happy, hearty, whooping, whopping old 
pirate as he is! And he does know music. He lifts 
things often before the rest of the world has found 
out the things are worth playing. There are works 
of Kunkel’s doctoring that are famous and the real 
composers admit that but for Kunkel the works would 
never have heen heard of. 

Kunkel is a sort of musical Barnum, when he 
isn’t a musical Capt. Kidd. He is the father of the 
“ten-twenty-thirty” shows, the Kunkel Popular Con- 
certs having been given in the old Mercantile Library 
Hall even before the day of the Dime Meseum. He 
is the inventor of the rebate in music, too. He 
founded the system whereby tickets to his concerts 
could be procured for ten cents, and of late years 
he has worked a scheme of giving away pianos, 
through a sort of lottery, to get people to come and 
hear his concerts. He has music to sell, and he sells 
it any old way. Music to him is no more sacred 
than coal or flour or boots or shoes. If they want 
to buy music by Brahms, he'll write Kunkel music, 
and sell it as the production of Brahms. If they won't 
buy music by Brahms, he’ll work it over with an ad- 
mixture of Kunkel and get it into the public’s sys- 
tem. What’s the difference, so it gets there? 

Barring his intellectual and aesthetic conscience- 
lessness, Kunkel is a square and legitimate business 
man. Not only that, but he will spoil himself of the spoil 
of his spoliation of the masters in order to help some 
struggling musician along. Some day the struggling 
musician may do something worth while, and then 
Kunkel will lift it and get the worth out of it. 
He’s a good-natured chap, but without compunction 
when he’s robbing the mighty dead or improving 
the meritorious work of the living. He has a great 
business and he gets music to the people. It 
may be filched music, adulterated music, corrupted 
music, second, third or fourth-hand. music, but it’s 
music and it gladdens the people. Ergo he, Kunkel, 
is a great musical educator. 


All of which is too bad. For Kunkel has gifts 
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overs of Fine Art 


Should not fail to attend the sale now going on daily at 


308-310 BROADWAY, NEAR OLIVE 


@here Marbles, Bronzes, Paintings, Vases, Dinner Sets, Service and 


Dessert Plates, Chinawares, 


Glasswares, Electroliers, etc,, 


are being sold at 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


Goods packed for out-of-town 
purchasers. Sale conducted b 
Mr. Martin and Col. Moody. 


Mermod, Jaccard & King 








that are degraded by the tricks he works in. He 
perverts a genius into mere ingenuity in evading 
musical ethics. It is as when we marvel at the clever- 
ness of some financial slippery Aleck and lament that 
it could not be employed in legitimate business, But 
you quit moral worrying about it when you sit down 
with Kunkel over a stein and submit yourself to his 
boisterous bonhomie and listen to his genuine and 
thunderous explanation of the art and science of 
music and are battered into insensibility to ethical con- 
siderations by his daring declaration that he pillages 
graves of the masters of music, that he masquerades 
in their garments, that he appropriates without credit 
the utterances of their hearts and souls and _ brains, 
and that he “glories in his shame.” He’s a perfect, 
remorseless Ubermuench, and even while you're fright- 
ened of him he opens his Gargantuan throat and guf- 
faws and your scruples are wafted away on the -gale 
of lexiphanic laughter. 
te de 


Universal Literature in Art 
By Ernest McGaffey 


T seems the strangest thing in the world, that, 
| considering the ages which have elapsed since 
men lived in. caves and tree-trunks, the outlook 
of mankind should still be so narrowly circumscribed. 
When all men spoke the same tongue, before the 
Tower of Babel was destroyed, as the charming bibli- 
cal fable teaches, we can imagine that the race had a 
common view of the essentials in humanity. That all 
.the primal attributes appeared to them in the same 
light. Love, hate, revenge, avarice, pity, charity, 
courage, patience, each meant a certain emotion in- 
ielligible to all. 

But the scattered tribes now speak different lan- 
guages. Their customs, laws, creeds and climates 
have wrought wondrous changes. And as _ nations 
have divided and gone forward in their several ways, 
the universal outlook has been dimmed, and the uni- 
versal utterance choked. As in daily life, business, 
the trades and professions have broadened, so in Art 
the channel has diminished in depth and width. The 
Greek, the Frenchman, the German, the Slav, the 
Englishman, the Spaniard and Scandinavian, the 
Celt and Saxon, when the fire of creative yearning 
burns in his breast turns not only to the scenes about 
about him, the history and folk-lore of his race, the 
legends and traditions of his native land, but he molds 
them—as a rule—to his native audience. As a’ rule— 
but the exceptions to this rule, the men and women 
whose work rises lone as mountain peaks towards the 


zenith are those who in poetry and music, in painting 
and sculpture spoke with the universal utterance ‘of 
the spirit to all of the sons of men. 

Men will say “Greek sculpture,” or “Italian sculpt- 
ure;” “Greek poetry,” or. “English poetry ;” “German 
music ;” “the Flemish or Spanish school of painters.” 
“The French drama,” as represented by Racine, is 
but skin deep, and wholly misleading. As Ben Jonson 
said of Shakespeare, “He was not of an age, but for 
all time,” so he might have added, “and for all men.” 
And Homer, Dante, Michael Angelo, Cervantes, Velas- 
quez, Goethe, Beethoven, Villon, Racine, Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, Milton and Shakespeare, being gifted with 
the transcendent vision, gave their creations to the 
world, and not to any nation. 

For however the tongues of men were cunningly 
confounded as to speech, there is a common language 
of the heart which appeals irresistibly to all.- And 
the true mission of art is to reach’ by emotion. the 
hidden spring in every man’s breast-that responds. to 
truth and beauty. ‘How far short of this mission is so 
much of modern endeavor by reason of the purblind 
gaze of art’s disciples; how narrow a scope is one 
country; how insignificant even this earth appears 
when measured with the Universe! . We call our globe 
“the world.” As if it were the only world; as if ‘it 
were the only inhabitable portion of all the suns’ and 
stars. And this is only one angle of our ignorance. 
If the inhabitants of Jupiter (Mushtari) should some 
night see a spark flash across their vision, it might 
be the half-urged prophecy of the poet was then being 
fulfilled. ' 
“And thus the Race of Being runs, till, haply in: the 

time to be, 
“Earth shifts her pole, and Mushtari-men another fall- 
ing star shall see.” 

The diamond is a carbon dug from the bowe!s: of 
the earth. It is brilliant, tipped with strange lights, 
and, despite its many lasting qualities, perishable. 
True Art is the carbon of the soul, glowing with the 
light that never was on sea or land, virile and im- 
perishable. It is not addressed to any particular race 
or period of time, but, appealing to. all mankind, 
strikes its roots deeply in the eternities. 

The cardinal mistake of most creative aspirants 
is, in following a narrow groove. Like the ferret 
which prowls red-eyed through: a_ creviced’ rabbit- 
burrow, they shuffle and rummage along, cribbed, 
cabined and confined in an environment which neces- 
sarily prevents development, strength, and individual- 
ity. 

You will hear much of “local color,” “types,” 
“fidelity to detail,” “subordination of individuality to 
faithfulness of interpretation,” and other jargoning of 
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: You read our ad in all the Sunday papers? Of course you did. 
description and price of the merchandise which we put.on sale this week. Bought from the 


Oscar R. Fries Dry Goods Co. 


Of 1600 and 1602 South Broadway, at 57 cents on the dollar, it is therefore impossible to give even an inkling of the wonder- 
ful bargain-giving which has daily thronged every inch of space in our house from opening hour till closing. This is no 
‘bankrupt or old stock, but an aggregation of fine up-to-date merchandise, such as the Fries D. G. Co. was noted for keeping. 
A gradual removal of the fine trade on which they depended made their business unprofitable, hence their sale to us at 


57 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR 


At which figures we have placed on sale the entire purchase. 


57 Cents on the Dollar 


WS) On Sale the Entire Purchase 
§’7 Cents on the Dollar 


It required a full page in each to give in,detail 








B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Co., {72 Wahste: Ae 

















that sort. It is all as vain and fantastic as the postur- 
ing of the Hindoo devotee who allows his finger-nails 
to grow through his hands as he sits curled in a 
dream of Nirvana; as useless as the futile activity of 
caged monkeys. Without an appeal to universal man- 
kind, all writing fails in both inception and comple- 
tion. mg 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin; 
and the truly great figures in art builded on the rock 
of humanity not the sands of an era. 

Consider how alike in the primal sensibilities are 
all races! Take the most polyglot group to be found 
among the immigrants at some city railroad depot. A 
dozen races jostling one another. Conceive a train 
rolling past such a gathering, and a child of one of 
them straying in front of the flying engine. An 
engineer in the garb of his class swings out of the 
engine, gains the pilot in front, leaps for the child, 
catches it and by a herculean effort brings it out to 
safety. Do you believe it would be necessary to ex- 
plain to any man or woman there the epic supplied, 
the ancient heroic touch? 

Take a motley crowd at some great fire. A naked 
wall uprears two hundred feet in height, and under it 
a relay of firemen are working with a line of hcse. 
The captain in charge watches the wall with eagle 
scrtitiny. There is an almost perceptible waver at the 
top of the wall observable only by his keen eyes. He 
shouts a command. The men dash over tangled debris 
to safety beyond the sidewalk line. The towering 
mass of bricks and mortar thunders to the basement, 
and where a few seconds before ten men had stood, 
now rises a chaos of smoky ruin. All safe, yet what 
a hair-line between them and eternity. Do you imag- 
ine the dramatic intensity of this was not burned into 
the breast of every spectator there? 

All this, of course, is elementary. It has been 
said again and again. It has been written and preached 
and published and sung. And yet in Art we have 


the same preciosity of cherrystone carving as of yore, 
the -identical appeal to this or that class, to one or 
another people. In poetry, the coronation of some 
paltry king. In music the celebration of some mytho- 
logic fable. In sculpture, General Boomdeay, astride 
his amiable war-horse. In painting a “group of shep- 
herd in Normandy,” (now why in Normandy?), or 
“Michael and some of the angels on a holiday.” And 
still, bad as the outlook certainly is, it might be worse. 
And so those who worship the art universal as against 
the art provincial must shake hands firmly and say 
courageously with the lion-hearted Denis, “Courage, 
my friend, the Devil is dead.” 


2. Me oh 
oe ye oe 


Blue Jay’s Chatter 
Dear Jen: 


ELL, Mary Archer Evans is on her way. She 
married David Evans on a Thursday 
noon, and then they skiddooed to the East 

to help out at her son’s wedding to Jane Sever of Bost- 
There wasn’t, isn’t and won’t be a 
more popular woman in town than she, Her wit, her hu- 
mor, her little stories. But, oh, her tact. She had three or 
four “sets.” She’d have one day for the high-muck- 
a-muck, another for the club-women crowd and an- 
other for her humbler friends. She never had ’em 
mixed. And how she could entertain men. I’ve 
seen her have the very biggest of the big guns at her 
fingers’ ends. She is the only woman I ever knew 
who delights to tell stories that make herself get 
the worst of it. All kinds of- folks loved her, and 
the relatives of her first husband, his sisters, broth- 


ing town, b’gosh. 


ers and her sons fairly worshiped her. She cer- 
tainly is one smart and keen woman with the best 
of bonhomie. She beat a sneak on the press this 


time on her wedding to jolly and wise Davy Evans. But 




















MISS S. N. HEROLD, 


DERMATOLOGIST 
Phone, Lindell 1313, 4271 OLIVE STREET 


New York Office: 11 W. 18th Street 

Deep Wrinkles, Superfluous Hair, Moles, 
Warts, Birthmarks, Small-Pox  Pittings, 
Scars and Red Veins permanently eradicated 
by Electrolysis. 

All facial blemishes, freckles, pimples, 
acne, eczema and all scalp diseases cured by 
scientific methods. 19 years’ experience. 
References from coast to coast. 
guaranteed. 

Ask for catalogue of Miss Herold’s Hygie- 
nic Toilet Preparations at Scruggs, Vander- 
voort & Barney’s, at toilet department on 
first floor. These goods are on sale there. 
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hen she married the old doctor, the papers beat her 


it. In those golden days, you know, when a big wed- 
ne came off, the papers began to get nervous about it 
week in advance. They “got up” the gowns, “those 
resent,’ the presents, the description of the dinner 
table and all that sort of thing days ahead. Well, 
when the great gruff old Doctor O’Reilly was to 
marry the pretty Mary Archer with the blessed but- 
ter-milk and potato patois, the society reporteresses 
of those days, Mrs. S. Innes Stone, Annie Robertson 
Noxon and the others, got up the dope and the 
printers put it in type and on galleys, and then it 
rested, waited for the ceremony to release it. In 
the Republican office there was a rush one night, and 
in the hurry of making up the paper late, the fore- 
man just put in the story of the wedding, and out 
it came in the morning. It was a great story, a gush- 
ing story, a marvelously distorted story—a triumph 
of clairvoyance. For the wedding was reported with 
all its frills and fangles about two or three days 
before it came off. Well—the old doctor stormed, 
and the people in the Republican office gnashed their 
teeth. But jolly Mary Archer only laughed, and 
said that it wasn’t everybody who could be mar- 
ried in advance of her own wedding without her 
own knowledge and consent. And the whole town 
laughed with her. The Republican is now the Re- 
public, but you don’t catch its society editor of to- 
day marryine people off in advance of their day. 
No, indeed; but that same Lucy Hosmer Stoughton, 
otherwise Serena Lamb, will put all the real news 
in the advance notice of the wedding if she can get 
it. Gee, but I’m a-skeered of her, with her pene- 
trativeness and her peppery way. She just won't 
be put off, and she’ll say things right back at you 
when you try to treat her like a reporter. 
of 
Jane, I have the weeps. I’ve just read in the paper 
that the Duncan Joys are going to live in New York, 
because our cotton trade has all left this city and 
gone there, and Duncan must follow cotton. It’s 
too bad, just as they had come to the completion 
of their new home. There isn’t another Mrs. Joy 
here. Lucy Turner is a real democrat-aristocrat, 
always at herself, piquant and sprightly. She isn’t 
stuck on society, but she has a circle of friends made 
up of the best, and she’s ever good to look upon 
when she goes out. She has spunk, too. She just 
wouldn’t marry the millionaire everybody had picked 
out for her, and stuck to her “Dunc” and they've 
heen mighty happy. Lucy was very deeply attached 
to Mrs. Lil McNair, whose tragic death so grieved 
everybody. They were good chums, the center of 
a bright company. They’re a real social loss, Jen, 
and no mistake, for both hubby and wife are well 
liked by the fit and few, if not “popular” in the 
cheaper, publicized sense of that word. Drat that 
old Cotton that calls such nice people away from 


us! 


? 
oo 


Who told you that? I was saving it for you. 
Yes, it is rather embarrassing to be subject to the 
too enthusiastic familiarity of a clergyman, even if 
he is brilliant and young. But then you know how 
girls are with clerics, and if you area girl and you keep 
going to a preacher for consolation and he tries 
to kiss and hug you in a hack, you must not scream. 
You must not even stand around and talk about it. 
This sort of talk has been dribbling into my ears 
for at least three years, and, of course, when there’s 
smoke, etc., you know. What’s a clergyman to do? 
Would you have him insensible to charms of girls? 
Would you scratch him off the lists? And then I 
lon’t know—some of our girls are looking for some 
things so .-hard that that when they don’t find 
them, they invent them. Still, I didn’t think the 
preacher’s passionate. nature and his penchant for 
warm conversation with ladies had reached you in 
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THE NEXT TIME 


YOU BUY A 


YOU WILL WANT TO GET 


A BETTER ONE 


THE BEST is 


oe SZip 


Made for those demanding only THE.BEST. The price is vindicated in its 

















MIOTOR CAR 


Mutor 
Car 


‘performance, dependability and superlative quality of workmanship and materials 


Myronda Motor Car Co. 


4230 Olive Street 








T’ll say this. 
he never said anything to me, and I hope that I 





GROLOCK 


Vehicle Co.’s 


Clearing Sale 
OF 






Pleasure 2“ Business 
VEHICLES 


BEGINS MONDAY, JUNE 18th 


No old or shopworn goods. Everything 
new and high-class, and at prices 
regardless of cost. 


26039 LOCUST ST. 





reached an age or 
And if a man forgot, in the intoxication : 


of my presence, I wouldn't tell. ’Pon, honah, Jane, 
I don’t believe the rumors. 
out on this side the pond. 


SAAS 


I’ve been with him often and 














state that renders me 
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ONE I LOVE, 

TWO I LOVE, 

THREE I LOVE, I SAY, 
BLANKE-WENNEKER CHOCOLATES 

| WILL LOVE ALWAY. 











I hope they don’t get 
S-s-sh! 





{f a man comes home late at night now and wakes 
up in the morning, and his wife finds a white pow- 
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der on his coat lapel or sleeve, and it looks like 
face powder, the man has his excuse ready. The 
face powder isn’t face powder; it’s the fine macadam 
dust raised by automobiling on the county roads. 
This is the ingenious but hardly ingenuous explana- 
tion a St, Louis Club member gave his spouse the 
other morning. And yet they say that our men in 
St. Louis are “slow.” Do you think so, Jane? 
Oo . 

I see that Will R. Donaldson is back from his trip 
through India, with his white spats, rainbow-colored 
hat band, pale blue ties and generally bravura appear 
ance, including his little white sidechops. He’s the 
only man you meet in society who talks Latin quo- 
tations to you. Not the kind you get out of the 
butt-end of a dictionary, either, but the real thing. 
A dear little woman said the other evening: “I 
do like that Mr. Donaldson; he’s so cavalier; but 
when he talks French or Latin I always blush. Dont 
know why, but somehow I always feel as if men 
only say wicked things in foreign languages, and 
I feel as if I’m on the safe side of ‘form’ by blush- 
ing.” If Mr. Bryan should ever be elected, I expect 
Mr. Donaldson will be a bang-up ambassador at Lon- 
don, or Rome, or Paris, or somewhere like that. He’s 
our last and only man of elegance and feeling. Mrs. 
Donaldson who was an Allen, and is a most gracious 
person, is awful proud of his haute monde manner. 

“f 

Florence Hayward is in Chicago visiting the Skiffs, 
ong root to Yurrup. When you see a pair of glasses 
bigger and bulgier and gogglier than those of Flew- 
ellyn Saunders, bearing down on you in the Bois 
de Bologne, don’t get frightened and think it’s a fee- 
faw-fum chauffeur from Amazonia. It’s only Florence, 
who’s so intellectual you can hear her brain a-clicking 
when you're across the street. There are only two Flor- 
ences. The other is Florence, Italy. Get her to give 
you some of her character sketches of some big 
World’s Fair officials in action—John Schroers, for 
instance. 

& 


. 


A man was discovered the other night fleeing 
madly from Gov. Francis’ house. He had broken in 
to burgle, but when he found where he was he was 
glad to get away with what he had on him. If he 
had met Dave he would have lost his little all, poor 
man! 

rg 


Charlie Nugent did the lord-of-the-manor act in 
fine style last Saturday, when, upon completion of his 
new house in Kingsbury place, he gathered all the 
workmen who have been engaged on the building, in 
the great dining room and gave them a dinner such 
as most of ’em are not likely to go up against soon in 
the future. And Charlie made them a speech in 
which he told them that he appreciated their work. 
It was a good speech, without any flubdub and it 
glanced at a whole lot of things in the public mind 
and left an impression that ought to help to a better 
understanding between capital and labor. All these 
Nugents of ours are going in for something better 
than mere society. They are putting brains into their 
social functioning. The Charlies and the Dans and 
the Byrons are a classy bunch and whether trading 
or traveling or entertaining they’re always trying to 
do something to lift the tone of the town in one way 
and another. They have ideas of the duty of success 
to the public. It wouldn’t surprise me to hear soon 
that Byron is being discussed as a successor to Rolla 
Wells as Mayor. The Nugents are in all the clubs, 
in all public movements, on all the subscription 
lists and the women are no whit behind the men in 
activities of the sort that have objects other than the 
personal gratification of the participants. It almost 
makes me forgive them, Jane, for denying us women, 
at their store, one of the greatest delights that are 


in a machine for a demonstration spin. 
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insertions and all-overs ; 
placed for sale as follows: 


At 5c 
Values 10c to 15c 


Vals., Chantilly and imitation 
Cluny in edges and insertions. 


At 10c 
Values 20c to 25c 
Vals., imitation Irish, imitation 
Cluny bands, edges and insertions. 


At 15c 
Values 30c to 35c 


Net Tops, Venise and Chantilly 
edges and insertions. 


At $1, $1.25 and $2 
Values $2 to $4.50 


All-over imitation baby Irish black 
embroidered net all-overs, 45-inch 
black Chantilly laces, galoons, net- 
tops, heavy embroidery on tulle, 45- 
inch Val. and net all-overs. 








Sale of Laces 
A Half-Price Purchase 


ALS., Chantilly, Imitation Irish, 
combinations of Heavy Embroidery on Tulle, in bands, edges, 
white, black and light ecru, divided in lots 


SeaggilindircatsJoamey 


OLIVE—BROADWAY—LOCUST. 


Cluny, Alencon, Net Tops, 


At 25c 


Values 50c to 60c 


* Venise and Chantilly edges and in- 
sertions and net tops, Alencon bands 
and heavy embroidery on tulle, in 
bands and edges. 


At 40c 
Value 35c 


Black embroidered net laces and 
bands, net tops, embroidery tulle 
bands and insertions, imitation Irish 
bands and edges, net all-overs. 


At 50c and 75c 
Values $1 and $1.50 








Wide Venise edges and insertions, 
black Chantilly edges and _ bands, 
wide Val. edges, 45-inch net all- 
overs. 














known to a woman’s heart—the opening of an account. 
The beauty of their “work” is that there’s no “splurge” 


about it, 
% 


Nearly all the “its” that were to be spliced this 
month are “done spliced”—the most important nuptials 
of the week were those of E. W. Stimson and Pauline 
Woerheide, a union of the furniture branch of the 
coming biggest department store on earth and the 
Missouri Lincoln Trust sets—and the only talk among 
the sassiety folks is about going away for the summer. 
Everybody is going to the same old place it seems, 
except the people who have got themselves new auto- 
mobiles. If you have a new automobile you don’t 
have to go away for you can have lots of fun on runs 
into the country all around the city. Then, too, you 
can take your poorer friends on those trips and get 
enjoyment out of their enjoyment of the exhilarating 
novelty. Of course if you have whole heaps of money, 
you can go to a summer resort and take your auto- 
mobile with you. Speaking of automobiles reminds 
me of an incident in high life showing the extent of 
the speed craze. A very rich man was buying an 
automobile for his pretty little daughter and the agent 
of one of the big companies took the little girl out 
She was de- 
lighted, and she told how her father had that day 
made her a present of $100. “What are you going to 
do with the money?” the agent asked her. “Nothing 








Spanish and Italian 
DR. A. P. RAGGIO 


(PH. D., HARVARD) 





Will start short Courses in Spanish 
(Castilian Pronunciation), and Ital— 
ian (Tuscan). University Methods. 


Small Classes preferred. .°. .°. 








For particulars, write or apply to 


A. P. RAGGIO, 
3952 Delmar 


FROM 
8:00 to 4:00 o'cleck P. M. 




















75c—AUTOMOBILE BANQUET—75c 


. The Monticelle Hotel, Kingshighway and West Pi 
a@’hote, with claret and a from 6 te 8 8:30 pid a 
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just yet” the miss replied. “I’m going to save it and 
then when Jim, our chauffeur, takes me out in this 
new machine to the country, I’m just going to make 
him let it out for all the thing is worth and we won't 
stop for anybody until we’re ready, and then we'll 
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arrested and then I'll take the $100 and pay the 
e.” That is the real, simon-pure automobile spirit, 
d don’t you forget it. 


Dave Francis was almost struck by lightning in 
Kentucky, and the Republic hasn’t yet got over the 
shock to its nerves. He’s also given a $10,000 foun- 
tain to his native town, Richmond, and it’s to be 
sculped by George Julian Zolnay, and it will be a 


long time before the city recovers from _ this. 
Mrs. Dave Calhoun has’ been’ doing some 
erand and lefty musical stunts at some of the 
studios. Mrs. Philip Moore has come home from 


the big club meeting at St. Paul, where one of the 
St. Louis delegates had to be restrained from doing 
violence to a working-woman delegate who spoke up 
for the servant girls. Mrs. Chout Scott’s pretty sister 
Mrs. Burbridge, of Chicago, has been here dividing 
with Mrs. Chout the high honors for general dash- 
ingness and, supposedly, signalizing the happy ad- 
justment of a rumored family estrangement of some 
years’ standing. We’ve all been laughing at the divorce 
case of a great Populist, Judge Jones, who was ac- 
cused of kissing his wife, mistaking her in the dark, 
for a mulatto servant. I’m sure I don’t know how to 
account for the dullness unless it is that all the 
sassiety people have sort o’ gone into mourning be- 
cause of the triumph of the common people in voting 
for the free bridge that the Mayor and the money 
bugs generally didn’t want. And a lot of the “big 
fingers” have issued a call on us to patronize only 
home manufactories and industries, and about thirty 
per cent of the bunch are so true to this grand prin- 
ciple that they won’t have a Kinloch phone in their 
homes, although the Kinloch represents home money, 
has brought down rates on phones and has given 
us improved service. Isn't that consistency for 
you? The town’s as dull as _ ditchwater, or 
is it dishwater, although there may develop something 
more startling than mere fist fights out of several 
more or less open society flirtations that everybody 
notices going on these evenings at the Alps. 


BLuE Jay. 
oe oh 


Back Talk 


By Tomique 


Should Old St. Louis be forgot— 
Her sons so genial, kind? 

Should not a friendly line be writ 
To bring them back to mind? 


ORRECT in their habits and honest as they 
G were, the early St. Louisans—those of fifty 

years ago—possessed in their municipal equip- 
ment a jail. It was a stern and severe looking struc- 
ture, three stories in height, constructed of stone and 
stood on the corner of Sixth and Chestnut streets, 
where the Laclede Hotel is now situated. It was 
set back a few feet from either street, surrounded by 
. high brick wall in keeping with its general austerity. 
[he entrance to this cave of gloom was through a 
low brick building on the Sixth street side. In that 
day and generation the jailor was a mighty man—a 
man of great prominence—for be it recorded he was 
an elective officer. His name appeared on the ticket 
with the names of those who had been nominated for 
all sorts of high places, as for Mayor, comptroller, 
marshal, treasurer, senator and sich. He was a big 
one, sure pop. For weeks—nay for months before the 
time rolled around to pick out a man who should be 
the grand keeper of the keys of the bastile—there was 
much log-rolling among the yoemanry, many secret 
‘aucuses, numerous conferences in political circles 
before the public eye was enabled to focus itself on the 
exact one for the place. The Democrats controlled the 
town in those days, and as now, there were cliques 
within cliques, large rings enclosing smaller ones, but 
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CRESCENT HOTEL 


EUREKA SPRINGS 


““ON TOP OF 


A place for the summer vacation. 


THE OZARKS ’’ 


Cool breezes, beautiful moun- 


tain views, delightful horseback rides, countless springs of pure 


water, 


A SPECIAL RATE 


For a short time, this season, a ticket, including railroad fare, 
sleeper both ways from St. Louis and seven days’ room and 
board at the Crescent Hotel, will cost but $30.00. 


F. J. DEICKE, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., 


900 Olive St. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 











of course, without any of the barefaced skullduggery 
so characteristic of the present time.- The contest 
was for the nomination; it was honest and every ad- 
vantage that honor could suggest was taken. But 
when the convention named the man, all hands buried 
the axe and the vote was as solid as Gibraltar. In 
all the history of that time I recall but one instance 
where there was a kick out of the party traces. Peter 
Wegman had been named for the place. There was 
some sort of a feud existing between’ Wegman and 
old Mike Diefenbach, who kept a tavern out on the St. 
Charles Rock Road called the Four Mile House. Both 
were Democrats, and every voter in town knew of their 
cordial hatred of each other. John Duian met Diefen- 
bach a short while after the nomination and asked 
him if he was going to vote the straight ticket. 
The question was a sort of a “feeler,” for Diefenbach 
had a host of friends and his good will constituted a 
valuable asset on the party books. The old man was 
hot. He was madder than a hatter, and they do say 
that when a hatter is mad the thermometers for miles 
around register 100 in the shade. “No, sir,” replied 
Diefenbach; “Ven he can say chailor und not yailor, 
den I wote for him.” Wegman was elected and it is 
among the recorded facts of the time that Mike Die- 


fenbach sunk his personal animosties in his loyalty to 
party and “woted” for him. 
og 

Such malefactors whose blood the outraged dignity 
of the State demanded and whose fate was decreed by 
twelve men good and true, were launched into eternity 
within that old jail enclosure. To be exact, the gal- 
lows stood on a spot which is now the southeast cor- 
ner of the dining room of the Laclede Hotel. The 
last execution was that of a negro named Wilson. 
The most prominent, the one attracting the most wide- 
spread attention, was that of a young man named 
Thornton, brother of John F. Thornton, who kept a 
livery stable on Walnut, east of Fourth street. Thorn- 
ton was an employe in the Boatmen’s Bank, then at 
Second and Pine streets. He was accused of em- 
bezzlement, indicted, tried and acquitted of the charge. 
His most persistent prosecutor was Joseph Charless, a 
director in the bank and head of the big firm of Cha - 
less Blow & Co. After his acquittal Thoenton found 
it difficult to obtain employment in town. _ Besides, 
he preferred to go away and start anew among 
strangers. And he went. It was charged that Char- 
less kept track of him and whenever he secured em- 
ployment, dislodged him by repeating the circumstances 
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of his unfortunate experience at the Boatmen’s Bank. 
Finally, at Vicksburg, Thornton obtained a situation 
and was rapidly working his way up in his employer's 
estimation, for he was a bright business man, when a 
letter came from Charless. His dismissal followed. 
Goaded to desperation he returned to St. Louis re- 
solved to put a quietus on things. Charless resided 
on Fifth and Walnut streets. One morning as he 
was on his way down Market street en route to his 
office Thornton met him just east of Fourth street 
and shot him. Charless was carried to his home where 
death overtook him, while Thornton walked over to 
the Court House and surrendered himsef to “Buck” 
Smith, Trial, condemnation and execution followed. 
% 

It is an easy step from trial, condemnation and so 
forth, to lawyers, and one of these, a man beloved by 
all who had the good fortune to be acquainted with 
him, comes into my mind as I write. Col. Nat Cc. 
Claiborne was a Virginian of Virginians, a man among 
men, a gentleman from the top of his head to the heel 
of his shoes. As a political speaker he had no equal 
in this State. By profession he was a lawyer—not 
as learned as some of his brethren at the bar—but a 
painstaking, honorable practitioner. “Colonel Nat” 
came of a distinguished ancestry. His father was in 
public life in Virginia for half a century, serving 
several terms in Congress. His uncle, Wm. C. Clai- 
borne, was governor of Mississippi, then of Louisiana, 
and went to the United States Senate from the latter 
State, in this respect recalling the political gymnastics 
of General James Shields, who represented three 
States in Congress—Illinois, Minnesota and Missouri. 
A cousin of Colonel Nat’s was the virile editorial head 
of the New Orleans Picayune—John Hamtrammack 
Claiborne. In politics Colonel Nat was a Democrat 
all over, up and down, inside and out, crosswise and 
otherwise. He represented his native county in the 
Virginia legislature for three consecutive terms, was 
a member of the State Constitutional Convention, de- 
feating in the race for that place the distinguished 
Gen. Jubal Early. Coming to Missouri he picked out 
Kansas City for a place of residence, but saw his 
folly and came to the only city in the Great West. 
We found him O. K. politically and socially and sent 
him to the legislature to succeed Frank P. Blair. Then 
we named him as one of our delegates to the Charles- 
ton convention in 1860, where he voted day and night 
and all through that memorable convention, for 
Stephen A Douglass. He died on the evening of 
February 1, 1889, leaving a name, fame and reputation 
which are lovingly cherished and talked over wherever 
and whenever gentlemen of the honest old school 


meet together. 


¢. 
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The literature of commerce is a limited literature. 
It possesses no charm for the student. It does not 
drag the bibliomaniac into the book shop in quest of 
its beauties. It has no epigrams, no metaphors, no 
poetry. It holds little of anything that will live in 
your mind, that, when you unlock the doors of mem- 
ory and rummage around over the dusty shelves, you 
will take down tenderly, repeat with pleasure, linger 
over lovingly. It is not a thing to incense with the 
sacred fragrance of the midnight oil. Once in a while 
Commerce dons its swallow-tail, puts its legs under 
the mahogany and grows sentimental and sufficiently 
interesting to get into the newspapers, but quotations 
from its literature are not current save on those dis- 
agreeable things known as bill heads which have a 
habit of pushing themselves into our notice, willy nilly, 
on the first of the month. As we have the assurance 
that all things are ordered for the best, perhaps it is 
well that Commerce has no literature. That vast 
activity has to do with the bodily necessities—the em- 
bellishments, the mental refreshments being left to 
other agencies. And this is not arguing that Com- 
Indeed, and indeed 


merce has no use for brains. 
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SWELL THINGS. 























The Slowest 
Laundry 


WHY we have NO AGENTS is because the most 
linen brought to AGENTS is so DIRTY that we 
would not handle them with such garments as we 
launder. W_ only take work from private individ- 
uals who live at their homes or in hotels or clubs. 
Such linen is NEVER dirty, but slightly soiled or 
mussed. AGENCY linen is usually worn by people 
who must make two or three garments last them a 


Lest We Forget 


WE USE CAMP JACKSON 
SPRING WATER. 








whole week. 
makes it not useful for any one who has not linen 
enough to last more than a WEEK. 


Dinks L. Parrish’s Laundry, 


( CorPoRATION. ) 


3126 and 3128 OLIVE STREET. 


NOT IN A TRUST, 


The SLOWNESS of our laundry 




















The most attractive feature we can 
announce during the warm season, and 
which should appeal to the good sense 
of every lady who studies not only com- 
fort, but also style, is our offering of 
handsome Linen Suits in Eton and 
demi-fitted Jacket effects, beautifully 
trimmed. Skirts are cut generously 
full. Suits worth up to $19.50, priced 
for hot weather at 


$10.00 


ShomashM¥, 


409 N. BROADWAY 
CLOAKS & FURS 















again, no sir-ree. Intelligence of a high order is es- 
sential in this age of energy and push in matters mer- 
cantile. But it need not be so refined that it sees a 
poem in a rose or reads a sermon in the stones. 


?. 
— 


But this is another story. What I started out to 
write was that in this limited literature I have discov- 
ered one little sentence which not only stimulated a 
gigantic industry, but became the shibboleth of the 
commercial world in this part of the western hemis- 
phere. Many, many years ago—so long ago, indeed, 
that I’m stumped in naming the precise date—Senator 
Thomas Hart Benton, addressing his constituents in 
our Court House, gave utterance to the epigrammatic 
prophecy, “There is the East, there is India.” Not a 


CHEAP RATES FAST 


$42.25 to NEW YORK *%“.., 


Stopovers at Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphi: 
Niagara Falls, Chautauqua Lake. ia 


$44.75 to NEW YORK *™__. 


Via Norfolk and steamer, meals and berth in- 
cluded. Stopover Norfolk and Niagara Falls. 


( ASBURY PARK, 
$42.25 and | pr. pLeasanrT: \ and 
J 


LONG BRANCH, 
$47.75 to | SPRING LAKE, | Return 


Return limit October 31. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
$42.25 to ) CAPE MAY, - , one 
OCEAN CITY, Return 


Return limit October 31. 
( PORTLAND, MAINE, ) 


| FABYANS, N. H. a 

2 an 

$45.00 to | GLOUSTER, MASS., ( Return 
(HAVERHILL, MASS. | 


Return limit October 31. 
LAKE CHAUTAUQUA 
$19.25 to $ See 
. JULY 6 and AUGUST 7, 
HALF RATES TO 63 NEW ENGLAND points, 96 


CANADIAN points. One fare. plus $2.00. 15 days 
limit. One fare, plus $4.00, 30 days limit. : 
VIA 


Big Four Route 


Tickets and general information at Bi 
é mé E ig F Of- 
fice, Broadway and Chestnut St.. or aldveas ‘ 
Cc. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A. 
St. Louis. 


and 
Return 








railroad touched the Mississppi River on either bank 
when he said this. The Erie Railroad was in an un- 
finished state and the number of thousands of miles 
of rail in the entire country could have been counted 
on the fingers of one hand. The grand old man was a 
prophet if ever there was one. He served his city and 
State thirty years in the Senate, but no words that 
fell from his lips in all that eventful period will out- 
live that little sentence. It is carved in the imperish- 
able granite that forms the pedestal for the mon- 
strosity that does duty as his statue in Lafayette Park. 
Better than this, it created the first railroad west of 
the Mississippi River. Better still, it joined in friend- 
ly clasp the hand of the Atlantic and the hand of the 
Pacific, and to-day millions of Americans look toward 
the setting sun when they talk about India. During 
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Permit us to invite you 


to enjoy a share in the extra satis- 
faction we are giving the 
who send their ae 

If you wish the kind of laundry 
work that will give you real satis- 
faction, send your 
ow wagon will ca 
t 


WESTMINSTER LAUNDRY CO. 


4115-4117 OLIVE STREET. 


Bell—Lindelt 211. 









atrons 
work to us, 


ackage to us. 
anywhere in 


PHONES: 
Kinloch—Delmar 2065. 








RESTAURANT 


Music by Vogel’s Orchestra every evening. 





Chemical Building, 8th and Olive Sts. 


Largest a» 
AND 
# Handsomest 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Three Large, Sepa- 
rate {‘Dining Rooms 
and several Smaller 
Rooms for Private 
Dinner Parties. 











be West End 
Hotel Cafe 


Vandeventer Ave. 


Vandeventer Place. 

















\ STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Restaurant. 

Unsurpassable in Cuisine and Service. 
Choicest Imported Wines and Cigars. 
Finest Imported and Domestic Beers 


Open 8 A. M. to One O'Clock at Night. 


on Draught. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


FE are preparing to close our Sixth street store, 
and will, beginning this week, conduct a sale on - 
all clothing, hats and furnishing goods, marking 

the prices down to almost half their actual value in order to 
close them out quickly. We must vacate without delay. 


In the future we will have but the one place, concentrating 
all our efforts on our 9th & Olive street store, at which place 
many improvements will soon be made to permit of the 
greatly increased business which is sure to follow this move. 
This will enable us to assure the public of much better ser- 
vice; in fact, store service second to none anywhere, as the 
combination of our several forces of help will give us none 
but the most experienced sales people. 


We wish to take advantage of this opportunity to thank 
the public for the liberal patronage bestowed on our No. 203 
N. 6th street store, and beg to assure them that in concentrat- 
ing all our efforts, as before stated, on the one store, we will 
be better enabled to handle their trade, giving them larger ~ 
assortments, and better service. 


GEORGE DIEHL & BROS. 


Olive, Cor. Ninth 


203 N. Sixth St. 


























the incumbency of John Marshall Krum as Mayor, 
the moneyed men of the city got together and resolved 
to construct a railroad from St. Louis to Jefferson 
City as a starter. A lot of corporators was named, 
all of whom now lie out in Bellefontaine and Calvary, 
the last to join the silent majority being James E. 
Yeatman. The city council took notice of the project 
and everybody who was anybody ta!ked railroad for 
all he was worth. The enthusiasm found vent in a 
convention; delegates from many of the central 
States attending, with Stephen A. Douglass in the 
chair. Congress was memoralized, the question be- 
came an issue in politics and rose to the dignity of a 
plank in the platform. Finally, on the Fourth of July, 
1851, Mayor Luther M. Kennett turned the firsi snovel- 
ful of earth at Fourteenth street, and the thing was 
really started. There was a big parade. All hands 
turned out and Col. John Knapp, Col. James Coff, and 
other St. Louisans, all bespangled and astride of fiery 
chargers, headed the procession. Edward Bates made 
the big talk of the day and earned the ‘distinction of a 
statue in Forest Park. On Nov. 1, 1855, the road 
having been completed to Jefferson City, a train was 
run in celebration of the event. It carried every man 
of distinction in the town and went down through the 
Gasconade bridge—the first in the list of railroad hor- 
rors west of the Allegheny mountains. 
> 

Forty-five years ago that part of the city now 
bounded by Olive street on the north, Channing ave- 
nue on the east, Laclede avenue on the south and 
Grand avenue on the west, known then as Lindell 
Grove, was selected as a place for the annual muster 
of the State troops and christened Camp Jackson, in 
honor of the then Governor, Claiborne Fox Jackson. 
The State forces numbered about 800. They included 
a small detachment of seasoned veterans who had 
been out on the border taking care of the Kansas Jay- 
hawkers. The balance were citizen soldiery, nicely 


drilled, but without experience in the field. Many 
were staunch Union men, subsequently attesting their 
loyalty by enlistment in the Federal army. Excite- 
men ran high in-the town at that time, those whose 
sympathies were with the South being in the majority, 
perhaps. This feeling dominated the campers to some 
slight extent, finding expression in the names of a few 
of the streets which intersected the camp, as, for in- 
stance, Jeff Davis avenue, Beauregard boulevard and 
the like. Over many of the tents the national stand- 
ard floated and that among the soldiers developed a 
variance of opinion as to the ultimate course of pro- 
cedure. The camp partook more of the nature of a 
picnic or social reunion of “the boys” than of a gath- 
ering of gore-seekers, bent upon the destruction of the 
national fabric. It was the resort of wives, moth- 
ers, sisters and sweethearts of the campers. Down 
town hot heads were counseling all sorts of terrible 
doings, but it never occurred to the sober-minded, 
sympathizers though they were, to kill, maim, muti- 
late and utterly destroy those who differed from them, 
or to tear the State to fragments and scatter the 
pieces to the four winds. That destructive sort of 
stuff had its birth in the minds of a few rattle-brained, 
scared-to-death persons who, in their fright, saw in 
every man who spoke deprecatingly of war a goblin 
with gnashing teeth, musket or torch in hand, drag- 
ging Yankees through the streets by the hair of their 
heads or pitching the commonwealth into Hades or 
some other foreign place. The fears of these people 
were communicated to the big wigs in Washington, 
the wires being. kept hot night and day with messages 
of a sanguinary tenor, with the result that permission 
was granted the “trooly loil” to go out and put a 
damper on the muster. Then it developed that these 
same “trooly loil” folk had been meeting in secret, 
drilling with guns and cutting up all sorts of capers 
with the express intention of making the gutters run 
with blood simply because a few of their fellow citi- 





zens, openly and aboveboard, discountenanced a re- 
sort to arms or opposed taking sides one way or the 
other. In the convention which met in Mercantile 
Library Hall, Fifth and Locust streets, Uriel Wright 
and Sterling Price opposed secession.. Wright spoke 
for three days, concluding his masterly plea with 
Drake’s apostrophe to the American Flag, turning his 
back to the convéntion and pouring out his eloquence 
to the starry banner which hung at the back of the 
stage. But the convention voted in favor of the dissolu- 
tion of all relations with the Federal government, and 
both speakers, following Lee’s example, “went with 
their State.” 
> 

On Friday afternoon, May 10, 1861, Nathaniel 
Lyon, then a captain in the regular service;:Frank P. 
Blair, Henry Boernstein, and others of the loyalists, 
after marshalling their forces at the arsenal, marched 
against the camp, Their army numbered 5,000. They 
captured the camp, meeting with no show of resist- 
The captives had stacked arms awaiting their 
removal as prisoners of war. Women and children 
were gathered in throngs under the trees. Nobody 
dreamed of violence. Suddenly the captors: fired a 
volley in the miscellaneous crowd—fired upon men, 
women and children—and when the smoke cleared 
away, something like sixty persons lay stretched upon 
the grass. Most of these had been killed outright. 
A few survived long enough to be removed to their 
homes, where they died. The writer is the only liv- 
ing survivor of those who were shot down in that 


massacre. 


ance, 


+ 
A great deal of tommy rot has been written about 
the capture of Camp Jackson. Politicians have 
claimed that the State of Missouri was saved to the 
Union by that wanton killing. Perhaps it was. Per- 
haps Minnesota was saved by the fall of Vicksburg. 
It may be that Nebraska was saved by the resu!t of 











rial Roll Edge Mattresses. 


THE DRESSING CHEST 





Broadway and Locust—For Fine Furniture 
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ness and freshness. 
ducement could be offered? 


the purse. 


PARLOR PIECES—Hand Made, Artistic, Durable, Comfortable. 


BRASS and ENAMELED BEDS—Sanitary, Cool. 
MATTRESSES—Otrs are all made in our own Sanitary Factory, under our personal supervision. Examine our Impe- 


BEDROOM SUITES in Maple and Curley Birch, especially suitable for summer. 
BUNGALOW Tables, Chairs and Settees,—Ideal Summer Pieces, unique in style and comfort shapes. 
SWINGS—The new Porch and Lawn Fad. You'll have many summer friends if you have a swing. 
Ever Popular, $35.00 Keeps out the moths; keeps clothes right at all times. 





Broadway and Locust 


Not the ordinary patterns; Better Ones. 


FURNISHING THE HOME:—Isn’t that the subject that en- 
thuses and delights every home-loving man and woman? Isn’t it de- 
lightful to scheme about what shall go here and what there about 
the house? Everything must be new, bright and pleasant. 


YOUR FURNITURE WANTS are met here quickly, satisfactori- 
ly and at interesting money-savings. Our stocks glisten with bright- 
After all’s siid and done, what greater in- 
Here are the goods, splendid in qual- 
ity, finish and style; a vast variety and of every possible class, and 
here are the Scarritt-Comstock prices,—the key-note that appeals to 
You will surely be interested in the many new and beau- 
tiful things in our splendid stock. 
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that shindig at New Franklin, down in Tennessee. 
History records that Missouri was represented in the 
Confederate Congress, and one of her representatives 
was a mighty smart, mighty brilliant, mighty good 
man. History also notes on her tablets that Pap 
Price and Ben -McCullough had absolute control of 
Missouri and made things exceedingly torrid for quite 
awhile, and that Nathaniel Lyon, who stood for the 
Camp Jackson raid was himself slain on the soil of the 
State, but with his sword in his hand. He wasn’t 
massacred! Missouri gave of her best blood to both 
armies. She was as much a part of the Confederacy 
as she was of the Union. Let politicians bloviate as 
they may; the fact remains. The level-headed old 
timers of both sides recognize these things. Nobody 
expects Winston Churchill to do so, for Winston 
never saw Camp Jackson. Besides, he hadn’t the 
fairness to look at the story of it through unpreju- 
diced glasses. He couldn’t; it wasn’t in his blood. 


ee 


WHEN the civil ceremony of marriage is performed 
in France, the official who conducts it passes to the 
newly wedded pair a little book, which is the wed- 
ding gift of the French government. This book con- 
tains af official record of the wedding and a num- 
ber of blank spaces for future births, marriages and 
deaths in the family. 


The most important feature of the small volume, 
however, is contained in about six pages that are 
devoted to the special instructions which the Academy 
of Medicine has prepared on the care of young child- 
ren. These instructions number thirty-five in all, and 
they refer to the feeding and clothing of infants and 
to the further protection of the helpless child. 


This curious little wedding gift was inspired by 
the deep thought which the Government has given to 
the subject of the reduction of infant mortality, a 
problem of the utmost importance in view of the 
backward movement in population in France.—Boston 


Globe. 


The Yellow Press in London 


EN years ago our daily Press, 
T Unversed in methods Transatlantic, 
Though over-prone to blame or bless, 
Was never coarsely Corybantic. 
Our editors disdained to tout 
For customers like Yankee “drummers,” 
Or pad their leading columns out 
‘With praise of millionaires or mummers. 


The antics of the idle rich 
Had not acquired a moral beauty; 
No eulogies of strident pitch 
Profaned a simple deed of duty; 
The scholar who seclusion prized, 
The benefactor of the nation, 
As yet remained unvictimized 
By reams of rancid adulation. 


Ten years ago! We little knew 

The scurvy trick that Fate was playing, 
When first the yellow cockerel crew 

And set-each Union Jackass braying— 
Broke down the walls of reverence, 

Debased an honorable calling, 
And drowned the sober voice of sense 

In one continual caterwauling. 


To wring a profit from a lie; 
To hail success with eager unction; 
To squeeze precocious talent dry, 
And then cashier it sans compunction; 
To hold all privacy a pest; 
To treat the old as useless lumber ; 
To worship with impartial zest 
Mammon and God in ev’ry number. 


To drag unsightly deeds to light; 
To traffic in domestic sorrow; 
To start a war-scare overnight, 
And shriek for peace upon the morrow; 


To persecute the lesser fry— 
The insignificant offender; 
To view with an indulgent eye 
The widow-plundering West-Ender. 


al 
Such are the methods, such the means, 
By which esurient scribes, devoted 
To “copy’-hunting from their teens, 
Are now to pride of place promoted. 
They serve no leaders, see no guile 
In everlasting oscillation; 
They merely labor. to defile 
The popular imagination. 


They teach the million to admire 

Jewels and speed and titled sinners, 
And daily tune a venal lyre 

To fulsome praise of costly dinners. 
Vice (in the abstract) sears their souls, 

At Virtue’s shrine they love to grovel, 
Yet none more ardently extols 

The newest and the nastiest novel. 

ok * ok ok 5 

Ten years have passed. Will Fate delay 

Ten more until the plague is banished, 
Or shall we on an earlier day, 

Awake to find the monster vanished? 
The Future lies beyond our ken, 

The Present stirs our indignation, 
And forces from one nameless pen 

This humble meed of execration. 

From the London Speaker. 


ee 


Tramp (outside the gate): “Does your dog bite?” 

Mrs. Weptonwish (on the porch): “Yes, he does, 
and—oh, please don’t come in! We are so particular 
about what we feed him on!”—Somerville Journal. 

fe fe he 

“You say he has grown whiskers since last you 
saw him?” “Yes.” “How. did you .recognize him?” 
“By my umbrella.”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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~ Reyburn 
Motor Car Co. 


INCORPORATED 


AGENTS FOR 





~ Tourist” 
$3500 


Our GARAGE Facilities are 
unequalled in the country, and 
we can guarantee your cars will 
have careful and skillful atten- 
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Cor. Vandeventer Ave. 


Place. 


OPPOSITE BEAUTIFUL 
VANDEVENTER PLACE 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 
FAMILY HOTEL 


@2xCalLLanrT Culsina 


Meals a la Carte or Table d’ Hote 

















THE 


Summer Shows 


Police Relief show at the Highlands 
this week, with Schilzoni’s Hungarian 
band discoursing melody in the Tokio 
gateway. 

Havemann’s animals are a great show 
for the little folks. The eight Lotus 
girls are unique in their act. The Nel- 
son acrobats are as wonderful as ever. 
Billy Rock smites himself and gushes 
fun. Grace McCarty is attractive. 
Mme. Slopoffski is a striking Russian 
soprano. 

The policeman’s lot is displayed en- 
tertainingly in the motion p.ctures. It 
is not altogether a happy one. 

The police relief fund deserves help. 
The bad policemen of which we have 
heard so much, are a decidedly small 
proportion of the membership of the 
force. 

> 


Sorrentino and Rosenbecker, rivals in 
one sense, are collaborators in another. 
They have combined to attack Wagner 
and knock out of him that uttermost 
music of which he contains so much. 
The Alps ring with Wagner. 

The double concert will show the 
best of Wagner as rendered by Rosen- 
becker who studied the master under 
Seidl and Theodore Thomas. Sorren- 
tino and his Red Band will give us the 
German music softened with Italian ro- 
mance. 

Next week Helen Bertram will be the 
soloist. She’s a popular favorite here, 
from the days when she sang in the 
old old summertimes at Schnaider’s 
Garden and at the Cave. She is: still 
the possessor of a marvelously rich 
voice and a figure that is captivating. 

Louis Caesar still performes culinary 
wonders for the hungry haut ton. 


bd 


“A Modern Magdalen” at the Subur- 
ban, with Amelia Bingham in the star 
part, is a high class production. 

The story is one that enlists the sym- 
pathy of the audience for the woman in 
the toils of fate. It is all a fairly good 
picture of life as it is lived in the world 
of middle class people. 

The errant woman’s father is played 
with extreme felicity of exaggeration 
bv Morris McHugh. The actor makes 
the role that of a much degenerated 
Micawber. It compares favorably with 
the superb work of Henry Dixey in 
the part. Adelyn Wesley and Walter 
Gilbert co-operate with Mr. McHugh 
in a Dickensian rendition of types, 
and Gilbert’s John Strong is only in- 
ferior to its presentation by Gottschalk. 

Walter Edwards, Gordon Edwards, 
Pearla Landers and Harry Fenwick in 
parts of much importance class up with 
the feature roles. 

The company as a whole shows such 
a strain of conscientious acting as we 
have not often been blessed with in sum- 
mer shows in St. Louis. 

Next week the company will do for 
us Clyde Fitch’s “The Climbers.” So- 
ciety will see itself as others see it in 
this portrayal of the folly of social am- 
bition. And the play will be given to 
unique incidental music. For the weeks 
following the attractions will be “The 
Frisky Mrs. Johnson” and “M, lame 
Sans Gene.” 

xe 


Mr. William Herman West is the 
Said Pasha in the opera of that name 
at Delmar Garden this week and he 
shows us what an actor of intelligence 
can do with a part originally conceived 
without any particular regard for in- 
telligence. 

Riley Hatch is a melodious Rajah who 
scores at least one hit, in the song, 
“Son of the Desert.” John Young 
forces upon attention a rather slow part 
by peppering it with local gags, not al- 
ways of the freshest, but they are toler- 
able compared with the real lines of the 


. role. 
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WE HAVE MOVED OUR 


UMBRELLAS 


PARASOLS and ‘CANES 

TO OUR ; 
NEW 

LOCATION. 











Us 


TRADE MARK. REGISTERED 









WHERE WE 


N. 6th. St. 


Opposite Columbia 
Theatre. 























diculous, too. 

Stella Tracey is a bounteotis success 
as Serena. She’s so popular that one 
wonders whether her hit is real art or 
the result of a personal hypnotism of 
the crowd. 

Cecilia Rhoda hasn’t much to do, but 
that’s not her fault. She makes good 
to the limit in what she does. And 
Tenor Rushworth has his voice with 
him all the time. The chorus is good 
to eye and ear. 

Next week, “The Girl from Paris,” 
with a special infusion of chic and verve 
and all the other qualities of that gay 
town, 


Arthur Conrad is, elaborately ri- . 


A Trip to Eureka Springs 

Railroad and sleeping-car ticket, and 
room and meals for seven days at the 
Crescent Hotel costs but $30. Ask the 
Frisco Ticket Office, 900 Olive street. 

See 

One feature of A. B. C. BOHEMIAN 
bottled beer, Purity—by a procees orig- 
inated and patented by us. Every bottle 
is sterilized before it is filled and pas- 


teurized afterwards. Order from 
American Brewing Company. 
fe fe of 


When passing behind a __ street car, 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 

















OUR PET. AVERSIONS—NO. 3. 
¢ The Man Who ts Photagraphed in His Dress Suit. 
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HERE’S A ‘SN 
A CALL FOR 
YOU! 


E Special 2-weeks’ showing of | 
200 Suitings for next Fall and 
Winter, specially imported by 
our Special Representative at 
Huddersfield, England. Only 
one suiting of a sort to be sold. 
Absolute and unqualified exclu- 
siveness of patterns assured. | 
This array of samples will be 
shown here only—and here for 
two weeks only. English woolen 
manufacturers take this preeau- 
tion to prevent copying of their 
high-grade patterns by cheap 
ready-made suiting makers. 
Suitings will not be delivered 
in this country until late Au- 
gust, but to get the pick of Eng- 
land’s picked fabrics you MUST 
order now. 


‘Mac Carthy- “Evans- 
L Von Arx J 


TAILORING CO., 820 Olive St, 
The P. O. is still ‘‘just opposite Phonhs: Bell Main 
5175 | and 5176: _Kinloch, B 300. 








Massage and Manieuring 
Sham pooing 


Marcel Waving 
Pompadours and Switches 


Mrs. A. F. Godefroy 


THE MARYLAND 
HATR DRESSING PARLOR 


312 N. Euclid Ave. Forest 3/57-A 


The Kenilworth 


A beautifully furnished apartment 
Place which combines the privileges 
of hotel service with the comforts of 
home. The cuisine and handsome 
Dutch dining-room on east side are 
most desirable features in these at- 
tractive apartments. 


Mrs. R. A. Kendall, 
Phowe. Lindell 2436 4137 Lindell Blvd. 


Barnes’ Business College, 


Board of Education Bidg., 911 Locust St. 
Young men and women prepared in the short- 
est possible time as Bookkeepers and Stenog- 
raphers. . .. We are able to find desirable | 
employment ‘for our eS RR EF 
CALL OR WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
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‘WM! KRANKP 


513 PINE ST. 
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The Auto for Weak Lungs 


Chicago, Ill., June 12th, 1906. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Ten thousand miles of automobiling 
a year instead of cod liver oil and bron- 
chial tablets may be a future prescription 
for those afflicted with delicate throats 
and threatened with pulmonary disease 
according to the New York Sun. Why 
not walking or driving? Just as good 
for some patients, say the doctors, but 
not quite so convenient. 

The automobile is recommended to 
those who would be cured without exile 
from home. The patient lives in New 
York, or Boston or Philadelphia or Bal- 
timore, or St. Louis. None of these 
cities has a climate specially recom- 
mended for throat or lung diseases. 

Six months, a year, two years, half a 
life time in the Adirondacks or Colorado 
used to be the remedy and still is for 
many. This meant and means exile 
from home and friends and the society 
of fellow sufferers. 

The automobile means a residence at 
home for at least eight months in the 
year. From any one of the cities named 
the possession of an automobile enables 
the patient to command mountain air 
within a few hours whenever he will. 
St. Louisans are in the Ozarks when 
they strike Meramec Highlands. 

It means Saturday to Monday trips 
that may take the patient and his friends 
150 miles from the town. It means on 
any fine day the possibility of getting 
from 1,200 to 2,000 feet above sea level 
and remaining in the open air for fifteen 
hours. 

Swift touring cars of current make 
render the traveler independent of 
hotels, day or night at meal time or at 
any time. Perhaps some of them carry 
hot bathtubs. 

The patient with rapid change of 
scene. plenty of company. anda pernet- 
ual picnic, forgets that all this traveling 
is done for health, and the health some 
times comes before the patient quite 
realizes the change. He is not restrict- 
ed to any particular route. 

Some of the doctors begin to suspect 
that the mountain air is not really a 
necessity. There are taen and women 
who have -profited wonderfully just rid- 
ing about their own neighborhood and 
seldom getting forty miles from home. 

The dirtiest city streets are not recom- 
mended for such tours, but Fifth avenue 
and the big parks in and about New 
York, or spins in Forest Park in St. 
Louis, are a pretty good substitute for 
the mountains. Swift motion. change 
of scene, fresh air that is really fresh, 
seem to be the things needed. If one 
can drive a car oneself, there is nothing 
like automobiling for taking one’s mind 
off one’s troubles of mind or body. The 
auto helps you to “forget it.” 

Driving would be a pretty good sub- 
stitute if carriages were as comfortable 
and horses as swift and enduring as a 
luxurious motor car, but 10,000 miles a 
year is a pretty serious stunt for a pair 
of horses. Asa matter of fact the really 
luxurious car is not a necessity. Any 
machine that will not travel in a perpet- 
ual cloud of dust will serve the purpose. 
Oil sprinkled roads would shortlv do 
awav with the dust evil in automobiling. 

There are stories of women who have 
cured themselves of serious bronchial 
ailments by spending the larger part of 
every day in little machines that they 
can manage themselves. Most of the 
time such automobilists keep within easy 
return of home. They get variety into 
their rides by chonsing different routes 
each dav for a week and taking a differ- 
ent companion of voyage every two or 
three days. 

One such woman in Boston became 
so much the mistress of her machine 
that she could not only drive it with 


ease but actually take it apart and put 
it together again. The absorbing inter- 
est of new knowledge probably had 
something to do with the cure that fol- 
lowed. Hers was the fresh air cure 
plus frequent change of scene and a new 
and absorbing interest. 

Of course eight or ten hours daily in 
the open air makes it practically impos- 
sible that such a patient shall sleep in a 
close room. The fresh air treatment 
thus goes on while the patient sleeps. 

Of course, the automobile treatment 
is for the well to do. But there are 
cynical doctors who suspect that just the 
plain, open air trolley car will do wonders 
for those who cannot buy motor cars or 
hire chauffeurs. If aman or woman has 
nothing to do but seek health, the open 
trolley car may be enjoyed at its best. 

The patient may choose his hours of 
travel. He naturally chooses those 
hours when the world of busy folks is 
not rushing townward or homeward. 
Fortycents a day will give one a great 
many miles of suburban trolley riding, 
and the suburban trolley cars keep up 
with most of the automobiles. 

The patient has change of scene, plenty 
of fresh air and a not uncomfortable 
seat. It is not very difficult, either, to 
find a fellow passenger to talk with, and 
there is always the solace of a book. 

It would not be very expensive to do 
10,000 miles of trolley riding in the su- 
burbs of any one of four or five Atlantic 
coast cities between April and October, 
and one can do, or may shortly do, a 
mighty tale of miles on trolley lines out 
of St. Louis to the East, and—well the 
doctors would hesitate to say that the 
trolley lines may not yet find it worth 
while to put on properly comfortable 
open cars in winter for the benefit of 
health seekers. 

E. P. Brock, M. D. 
fe fe of 


“Made in St. Louis” 


St. Louis, June 16th, 1906. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

I am a stranger in St. Louis, and never 
lived in such a large city before, hav- 
ing lived in Palestine Texas, Springfield, 
Ohio, and Muncie, Indiana, so I may 
not be a good judge of what is the best 
policy for a large city to increase its 
population. But I kept a racket store 
in each of these cities and have always 
belonged to the Merchants’ Association 
wherever I have been. In each of those 
associations we adopted a motto: “Our 
Town for Ourselves,” or some words 
like that. We kept the newspapers 
banging that idea into the minds of the 
people, so that we always had to show 
people just where a thing was made, if 
things were asked for such as were 
made at home. It was fine for all the 
merchants in town, although the home 
manufacturers did not treat us fair, often 
asking us home merchants more _ for 
their stuff than they got elsewhere. 

This policy was fine for us at first, al- 
though our customers did kick a little, 
sometimes, when we wanted them to 
buy home goods when they could buy 
outside goods better made and cheaper; 
but we all told them it was to build up 
the city. Somehow, though, after 
awhile, the people got to going to out- 
side towns for their wants and we could 
not stop them. 

Then, after awhile, our manufacturers 
came to us and said: “Look here. We 
cannot sell our goods elsewhere. Wher- 
ever our salesmen go people say to them: 
‘Not for us. Your people say ‘Home 
Markets for Ourselves’ and we want the 
same thing.” Really, there was built 
up against our manufacturers a preju- 
dice that was so strong that many were 
compelled to move away and our mer- 
chants agreed that it was the worst 
boomerang we ever had. 


The New State of 
Oklahoma 


Statehood for OKLAHOMA and In- 
dian Territory will give this section a 
tremendous impetus in growth and de- 
velopment. Even now, the towns and 
cities are growing up, requiring more 
and demanding more; pushing, wide- 
awake citizens who see the virtue of en- 
couraging enterprises of every kind, in 
needfulness of getting more and better 
facilities and more hands to develop the 
country, 

Briefly, the condition is this: OKLA- 
HOMA is really in need of nothing save 
people. More men are wanted. There 
are vast areas of unimproved land—land 
not yielding the crops of which it is 
capable. The same thing,in a different 
way, is true of the towns. Few lines of 
business are adequately represented. 
There are openings of all sorts—for 
mills and manufacturing plants, for small 
stores of all kinds, for banks newspapers 
and lumber yards. Mechanics and pro- 
fessional men both are in demand. 

The M. K, & T. Railway runs through 
the richest and most rapidly growing 
portion of OKLAHOMA and along its 
line are located nearly all of the large 
cities and towns. 


Your Opportunity Now 


The opportune time is now, when land 
is cheap and the country is settling up. 

On June 19th an exceptionally cheap 
rate of one fare plus $2.00 for the round 
trip will be in effect to OKLAHOMA, 
tickets good thirty days from date of 
sale and permitting stop-overs at plea- 
sure. This rate and the stop-over privi- 
leges will enable you to thoroughly in- 
vestigate the country. 

If you are interested in OKLA- 
HOMA you should read the June 
issue of my free paper, “The Com- 
ing Country.” If your nearest rail- 
road agent cannot give you rates, 
write me to-day for particulars. 

W. S. ST. GEORGE, 
General Passenger Agent, M. K. & T. R’y 
Wainwright Building, St. Louis, Mo. 











ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
INSTRUCTION IN 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling and the Applied Arts 


Students +. enroll at any time. Apply for information 
at the office, 19th and Locust Streets, or of 


“nALeeY C. IVES, Gumeros 
PASSENGER T 
Best 73%" Texas 
4 \mportant Gateways 4 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 








True Southern Route to El Paso and 
California 


Dining Cars. Meals a la Carte. 

Write for new book on Texas—free. 

E. P. TURNER, General Pass’r Agt., 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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Now, I see that your Million Popula- 
tion Club are going to advocate the 
same idea, for St. Louis. I do not care 
whether it’ has always been a failure 
wherever it has been tried. I have al- 
wavs eblieved in it. I have always been 
a Republican and believed in protection, 
and never voted anything but a straight 
ticket and I tell you the country has 
always been prosperous under protec- 
tion. Just because an idea has always 
worked wrong, that doesn’t necessarily 
spoil the theory in my mind. 

St. Louis for St. Louisans is a grand 
idea. Let us keep all our money here. 
We should own our own street cars and 
our own telephone system even if you 
cannot always hear well with it. What 
is all that compared with honor? We 
should keep everything right at home, 
ind then—watch us grow 

JoHN R. SNarr. 
oh fe fe 


Reprinted by Request 


AVE IMPERATRIX 
BY OSCAR WILDE. 
New York, June 12, 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 
In view of the Liberal, or rather, 


Laborites’ sweep in the English elec- 
tions, please republish Oscar Wildes 


fine, prophetic poem, ‘‘Ave Imperatrix.” 
The real republic may come first in 


England, after all. if Campbell-Ban- 
nerman can put into effect his Geor- 


gian policy of taxation of land values. 
I. J. 


1906. 


Set in this stormy Northern sea, 
Queen of these restless fields of tide, 

England! what shall men say of thee, 
Before whose feet the worlds divide? 


The earth, a brittle globe of glass, 
Lies in the hollow of thy hand, 

And through its heart of crystal pass, 
Like shadows throug’): a twilight land, 


The spears of crimson-suited war, 
The long white-crested waves of fight, 
And all the deadly fires which are 
The torches of the Lord of Night. 


The yellow leopards, strained and lean, 
The treacherous Russian knows so 
well, 
With gaping blackened jaws are seen 
Leap through the hail of screaming 
shell. 


The-strong sea-lion of England’s wars 
Hath left his sapphire cave of sea, 

To battle with the sto-m that mars 
The star of England's chivalry. 


Che brazen-throated clarion blows 
Across the Pathan’s reedy fen, 
And the high steeps of Indian snows 
Shake to the tread of armed men. 


And many an Afghan chief, who lies 
Beneath “his cool pomegranate-trees, 

Clutches his sword in fierce surmise 
When on the mountain side he sees. 


lhe fleet-floot Marri scout, who comes 

To tell how he hath heard afar 

The measured roll of English drums 
Beat at the gates of Kandahar. 


"or southern wind and east wind meet 
Where, girt and crowned by sword 
and fire, 
‘ngland with bare and bloody feet 
Climbs the steep road of wide empire. 


) lonely Himalayan he‘ght, 
Grey pillar of the Indian sky, 
Where saw’st thou last in clanging 
fight 
Our winged dogs of victory? 


(he almond groves of Samarcand, 
Bokhara, where red lilies blow, 
And Oxus, by whose yellow sand 
The grave white-turbaned merchants 
go. 
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Quality 


The quality of ingredients, care 
and skill in every process of Brewing is 
responsible for the exquisite taste, the 
mellowness and the delicious flavor of 


BUDWEISE 


The King of Bottled Beers 


With those who appreciate Quality and Palatability, 
Budweiser occupies a place all its own. is s 
superlatively good that, though higher in price, it 

has a greater sale than all other bottled beers. 
Bottled only at the Home Plant. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


BUDWEISER IS SERVED AT ALL FIRST-CLASS 


HOTELS, CAFES AND BARS. 
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Corked or Tin Capped 





And on from thence to Ispahan, 
The gilded garden of the sun, 

Whence the long dusty caravan 
Brings cedar wood and vermilion. 


And that dread city of Cabool 
Set at the mountain’s scarped feet, 
Whose marble tanks are ever full 
With water for the noonday heat. 
Where through the narrow straight 
Bazaar 
A little maid Circassian 
Is led, a present from the Czar 
Unto some old and bearded Khan, 


Here have our wild war-eagles flown, 
And flapped wide wings in fiery fight; 
But the sad dove, that sits alone 
In England—she hath no delight. 


In vain the laughing girl will lean 
To greet her love with love-lit eyes: 
Down in some treacherous black ravine, 
Clutching his flag, the dead boy lies. 


And many a moon and sun wil! see 
The. lingering wistful children wait 

To climb upon their father’s knee; 
And in each house made desolate 


Pale women who have lost their lord 
Will kiss the relics of the slain— 
Some tarnished epaulette—some sword— 
Poor toys to soothe such anguished 
pain. 


For not in quiet English fields 
Are these, our brothers, lain to rest, 


Where we might deck their broken 
shields 
With all the flowers the dead love 
best. 


For some are by the Delhi walls, 
And many in the Afghan land, 
And many where the Ganges falls 
Through seven mouths of shifting 
sand. 


And some in Russian waters lie 

And others in the seas which are 
The portals to the East, or by 

The wind-swept heights of Trafalgar. 


O restless sleep! 


O wandering graves! 





O silence of the sunless day! 
O still ravine! O stormy deep! 
Give up your prey! Give up your 
prey! 
And thou whose wounds are never 
healed, 
Whose weary race is never won, 
O Cromwell’s England! must thou yield 
For every inch of ground a son? 


Go! crown with thorns thy gold-crowned 
head, 
Change thy glad song to song of 
pain; 
Wind and wild wave have got thy dead, 
And will not yield them back again. 


Wave and wild wind and foreign shore 
Possess the flower of English land— 

Lips that thy lips shall kiss no more, 
Hands that shall never clasp thy hand. 


What profit now that we have bound 
The whole round world with nets of 
gold, 
[f hidden in our heart is found 
The care that groweth never old? 


What profit that our galleys ride, 
Pine-forest-like, on every main? 
Ruin and wreck are at our side, 
Grim warders of the House of Pain. 
Where are the brave, the the 
fleet ? 
Where is our English chivalry? 
Wild grasses are their burial-sheet, 
And sobbing waves their threnody. 


strong, 


© loved ones lying far away, 

What word of love can dead lips send; 
O wasted dust! O senseless clay! 

Is this the end? Is this the end? 


Peace, peace! we wrong the noble dead 
To vex their solemn slumber so; 
Though childless, and with thorn-crown; 

ed head, 
Up the steep road must England go. 


Yet when this fiery web is spun, 

Her watchmen shall descry from far 
The young Republic like a sun 

Rise from these crimson seas of war. 


FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


Annual Benefit of the 
POLICE RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION 


THE WILSONS MME. SLAPOFFSKI 
The Great NELSON FAMILY and others 
Admissi Children Accompanying 
pg cml 10c Parents Fr ce 


Police Benefit Tickets are Good for Admission to 
Grounds. 


THE ALPS 


THIS WEEK 
Afternoon and Evening, 4 to 5:30, 7:30 to 11:30 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


BANDA ROSSA 


The Famous Red Band of Italy 
EUGENIO SORRENTINO, Conductor 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday Nights 
Special Engagement of ALP’S ORCHESTRA with 
THE BANDA ROSSA 
Next Week: HELEN BERTRAM, Soloist 








DELMAR GARDEN 
SAID PASHA 


Tickets Bollman Bros., 1120 Olive — Sunday Mat., 
June 24—The Gir From Paris. 


OPEN AIR ROLLER RINK 





SUBURBAN af 2770 Sider 


Amelia Bingham , wooern macoauen 


SUPPORTED BY THE SUBURBAN STOCK COMPANY. 
Matinees Tues., Thur., Sat. Prices, 50c, 25c, 10c. 


Evening Prices, 75c, 50c; 25c. 
DRY ROASTED COFFEE 


RONNOC A Special Value at 25¢ pe: Ib. 


J. P. O'CONNOR, 
620N. Sarah St. Both Phones 3200 Olive St. 








One feature of A. B. C. BOHEMIAN 
bottled beer, Purity—by a process orig- 
inted and patented by us. Every bottle 
is sterilized before it is filled and pas- 
teurized afterwards. Order from Amer- 
ican Brewing Company. 
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SWOPE’S 
MEN’S 


DORFOBKO 














Popular Prices 
BROADWAY, NEAR OLIVE. 


IT’S EASY 


When a task is hard there is some 
excuse for hesitation and delay, but 
when it is easy, the benefit apparent 
and the cost trifling, it amounts almost 
to a crime to neglect it. 

You often think when you look at 
some floors, even in parlors or recep- 
tion halls, “My! what a transformation 
a litthe To-Wauk-On Varnish Stain 
would make on that floor!” 

After it is done and so easily and 
auickly done the wonder is why was 
it left an eyesore for so long? A little 
paint, varnish or stain is a wonderful 
thing. It’s so cheap and goes so far. 
One cannot get so much for the money, 
such far reaching and pleasing results, 
if spent any other way. 

To-Wauk-On Varnish Stain is splen- 
did on wood work anywhere, on furni- 
ture especially, and if used freely, grad- 
ually renews and beautifies the  sur- 
roundings and the home becomes more 
attractive because of the refinement its 
presence creates. There is a decided dif- 
ference in floor dressers. The To-Wauk- 
On exemplifies quality. You can get 
it in all the various wood colors in con- 
venient sizes, with full directions. 


Mound City Paint & Color Co. 


Gregg Varnish Ce., 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 811 & 813 N. Sixth St. 
Makers of Reliable Products. 























716 OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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A Batch of Books 


Several million people in the United 
States cherish among the most pleasant 
of the personages of the realm of the 
imagination “Josiah Allen’s Wife.’ The 
book is a classi¢ of humor among people 
who like the simpler sort of humor. 
Marietta Holley, who wrote the book, 
has followed it up with many others, 
and has done so without any percepti- 
ble failure in her fount of fun, and with- 
out any deterioration in the quality of her 
workmanship, We have had her heroine, 
Samantha, at the World’s Fair, among 
the brethren, in Europe, at the St. Louis 
Exposition, and in, no one can recollect, 
how many other places and conditions. 
Now we have “Samantha vs. Josiah.” 
Mrs. Holley has, as inevitably must 
have been the case with a pro- 
fessed accepted and. successful hu- 
morist, taken to the innumerable 
suggestions of farce and frolic trou- 
bles in connection with the automobile 
craze and developed them with clever 
use of all the stock humor of the bucolic 
point of view. She has done in this 
book work equal to the best to be found 
in the volume with which she first “rang 
center.” Without being excruciatingly 
funny, it can truly be said to be amus- 
ing. A great many people will welcome 
it as sure to chase dull care away. The 
matter of the text is admirably sup- 
plemented with the illustrations by Bart 
Haley. The dialect is of the simpler 
sort and easily read. The humor and wit, 
thin-drawn enough at times, is clean and 
sane and hearty and marked with just 
enough of the eternal feminine to save 
it from lapse into coarseness. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., New York.) 


—~ 


Alfred Henry Lewis always writes in- 
terestingly even if his affectations some- 
times exasperate his reader. His style 
has a certain swing and tang to it that 
the most critical cannot resist. His 
“Story of Paul Jones” is marked with 
all the writer’s good and bad qualities. 
It is not a biography but an historical 
romance, which characterization saves 
it from severe criticism. The book is 
neatly printed in large type and is quite 
stirringly illustrated. (G. W. Dilling- 
ham Co., New York City.) 

% 


“The Girl Graduate; Her Own Book,” 
designed and illustrated by Louise Par- 
rett and Sara K. Smith, is a seasonable 
publication for whjchthere seems to be 
a demand in these days of fadlets. The 
volume is a prettily bound scrap-book, 
the leaves of tinted paper, prettily dec- 
orated in black and a faint pleasing 
yellow. There are pages for the inscrip- 
tion of the class yell, the insertion of 
class photograhs, a roster of teachers, 
the class jokes, social events, pro- 
grammes, and indeed, all the petty-pret- 
ty-pleasant memorabilia of the last class 
room. Many a “sweet girl graduate” 
will find added interest in life during 
the summer in filling out these pages. 
When completed, the book will have a 
distinct value as representing a certain 
amount of semi-intellectual personal ef- 
fort and it should be, for many years, 
a means of evoking and_ refreshing 
memories of final days in school, which 
would otherwise grow dull and dim 
and fade away altogether. (Reilly & 
Britton Co., Chicago.) 

of of of 


ADVANCE CAR TO MICHIGAN 
Via Illinois Central R. R., June 6. Reg- 
ular daily service on and after June 
24. Leave St. Louis at 11:45 a. m. 

of of of 


One feature of A. B. C. BOHEMIAN 
bottled beer. Purity—by a process orig- 
inated and patented by us, every bottle 
is sterilized before it is filled. and pas- 
teurized afterwards.. Order from Amer- 


ican Brewing Company. 


A SUBURBAN 


HOME 











Show me a well-ordered garden, and 
I will show you a genial home.—Geo 
H. Ellwanger. 


A true suburban home, well taken 
care of for the past twenty years, must, 
for weighty reasons, find a new owner. 


Situated in the well. and favorably 
known town of Kirkwood, reached from 
St. Louis Union Station by about twen- 
ty trains daily. in half an hour’s time, as 
well as by two trolley lines, this place 
exh!b'ts for any ore who loves the 
coun‘ry and the life out of doors many 
scenes of enchantment. Kirkwood has 
waterworks, electric light plant and will 
probably have gas before the ezd of 
the year. 

The extent of the place is of such size 
that the owner, in pursuit of business in 
town during the day, may comfortably 
take care of it in his le‘sure mornirg 
and evening hours. The frontage is 
300 by a depth of 200 feet, just one acre 
of ground; a little over half of this is 
in lawn; the flower borders, permanent- 
ly planted with the choicest of perennials, 
roses, flowering shurbs, and_ thous- 
ands of bulbs and Lilies from all parts 
of the globe, are easi!y trimmed and 
weeded; the vegetable garden behind the 
house, with its asparegus bed, its straw- 
berry patch, etc, affords fresh and heal- 
thy table supplies for a good-sized fam- 
ily. 

The house is an old-fashioned, but 
well-appointed frame structure, two 
stories high with eight rooms, and has 
the sheds for storage attzched to it. A 
lining of building-quilt between the 
sheathing and the weatherboards mzkes 
the house comfortab'!y warm in winter 
and keeps it cool in summer. This ef- 
fect is enhanced by a circle of stately 
old maples, elms and other trees around 
the house, planted far enough from it 
not to dampen it or obstruct the light. 
The house was built for a hot-air fur- 
nace, but the present owner was old- 
fashioned enough to use stoves. The 
cellar, roomy and light, is well drained, 
drain-pipes connecting with the street 
sewers of the town, and half of it is 
cemented. The rooms are large, and 
everything is in first-class condition. 





The house stands in the middle of a 
plot of 225 feet front, 30 feet back from 
the sidewalk, fronting on two s‘reets. 
Seventy-five feet of the 300 are divided 
off by a fence and have a three-room. 
one-story cottage on it, suitable for rent- 
ing out or for servants’ quarters. 

The elevation is h‘gh, slightly sloping 
to the south. The view to the north, 
west and south over the trees is pretty, 
and looks best from the windows of the 
upper rooms. 

There are probably few country 
homes in St. Louis County having such 
a variety of well-arranged trees as this 
place. A sweet briar hedge forms the 
west. border, a hedge of Japanese 
quince (Fire-bush), backed by a shrub- 
bery border, is on the north front of the 
lot. The blue spruce of Colorado, as 
well as the red-leaved Japanese maple, 
the double flowering crabapple and other 
rare trees elicit admiring exclamations. 
An orchard, southeast of the house, 
furnishes choice peaches, pears, apples 
and a variety of berries. Nor is an ar- 
bor of grape vine missing. 

From early spring until late in the 
fall, from crocus and daffodil to chrysan- 
themum time, flowers, trees and shrub; 
are in bloom. Most profusely, of course, 
is this the case in the late spring when 
the queen of flowers, the Rose is in 
bloom. 


Earth hath no princelier flowers 
Than roses white and roses red. 
But they must still be mingled. 


One of the most charming features of 
this place is the great number of birds. 
To look out on the lawn and count a 
dozen robins is not an experience diffi- 
cult to compass. 


The red breast oft at evening hours 

Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moss, and gathered flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art 
laid. —Collins. 


Almost every year a pair or two of 
mockingbirds build their nests on this 
favored spot, while bluebirds and wrens 
are not worried by the proximity of 
humans in pursuit of work or play. The 
bird-concert of the early mornings all 
summer is worth listening to by any 
lover of nature. 

For a summer home this place is all 
that need be desired, but in winter—to 
quote quaint Izaak Walton——it is “too 
good for any but a very honest man.” 

If the reader is interested and would 
look at the home, let him get off. on 
Main street, Kirkwood, from steam or 
trolley car, walk three blocks west and 
one south, or address 

L. BLANKEMEIER, 
414 Temple Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

















The Stock Market 


All through the past- week the New 
York stock market has been under the 
dark shadow of an approaching revolu- 
tion in Russia. All European bourses 
were exceedingly weak and_ feverish, 
with Russian bonds scoring heavy de- 
clines. The financial markets- ime St. 
Petersburg and Moscow are utterly de- 
moralized. The fears of a_ violent 
clash between the Government and 
Duma provoked extensive liquidation on 
a declining scale. Paris, should the 
worst apprehensions be realized would, 
of course, be the most seriously af- 
fected. A desperate struggle between 
the political forces in Russia would nec- 
essarily result in national bankruptcy 
and a default on interest on the thou- 
sands of million dollars’ worth of bonds 
outstanding, the largest part of which is 
owned in France. A panic in Paris 
could not but have dire results also in 
Berlin and London. Imperilled inves- 
tors in Europe would hasten to lighten 
their loads in every direction. As heavy 
blocks of American bonds and shares 
are held in England and on the Conti- 
nent, New York would surely have to 
bear some of the evil effects of the fi- 
nancial disturbances. 

Considerations of this sort were prin- 
cipally responsible for the late persist- 
ent downward movement in Wall Street. 
Other depressing features could be 
fend in slightly higher rates for money, 
m unfavorable crop reports from vari- 
ous sections of the West and North- 
west and the continued unsatisfactory 
condition of the New York Associated 
Banks, whose surplus reserves are still 
the smallest, for this season, in any year 
since 1890. The pools did some heavy 
selling in recently popular specialtics. 
Reading common was viciously ham- 
mered and slugged, the price dropping 
some fifteen points within two or three 
days. Union Pacific common lost about 
seven points and St. Paul common, 
after some show of fictitious resist- 
ance, scored a depreciation of five points. 
The downward movement affected prac- 
tically the entire list, the only note- 
worthy exception being Baltimore & 
Ohio common, which ran up a few points 
on rumors of an increased dividend 
rate. These rumors were the outcome 
of the establishment of Pennsylvania 
Railroad shares on a straight six per 
cent dividend basis. There can be no 
question that Baltimore & Ohio com- 
mon earns a larger dividend than the 
one it has been paying for the past 

year—five per cent per annum. It would 
not be out of place to put the shares on 
a six per cent basis, since the annual 
surplus amounts to about 14 per cent. 














I F you want to enjoy your 
vacation without worry. 
place your valuables in our 
vaults. 
Our safe deposit 


vaults 
are located on ground floor. 
No steps to climb nor sills 
over which to stumble. 


MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY TRUST 


earnings for the year ending December 
3ISt 1905. 
to be $2,890,848. The surplus available 
for dividends amounts to a little less 
than two per cent. on the preferred, of 
which $51,730,000 is outstanding. 
company has accumulated only $250,151, 
since its organization, available for divi- 
dends on the preferred. 
that the revenues for 1906 will show fur- 


on the total amount of common stock 
outstanding. 

Talk that the Northern Pacific would 
purchase the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul received but scant attention, and 
failed to have much of a rallying effect 
on the shares interested. The story 
bore all the well-known earmarks of a 
typical Wall Street canard put forth to 
bolster up a falling market. _Insistent 
selling pressure could also be noted in 
New York Central and Pennsylvania, 
which slid down under the avalanche 
with striking alacrity of movement. 
The pool in United States Steel pre- 
ferred and common had a trying time 
absorbing the magnitudinous offerings 
thrown at its brokers, but it succeeded 
in preventing a severe break, the pre- 
ferred holding up particularly well. Ad- 
vices from Pittsburgh state that there 
is as yet no reason for entertaining fears 
of a sharp reaction in the steel trade. 
The present slight lull in business is ex- 
pected to be succeeded by increased 
activity two months from now. The 
pig iron production in May was 2,008,- 
746 tons, or 25,524 tons in excess of that 
of April, and 135,029 tons more than in 
May, 1905. The production is at the 
trate of 25,000,000 tons a year, undoubt- 
edly a very remarkable record, and one 
that justifies the persistence of hopeful- 
ness among bulls on steel issues. Yet 
we must not forget that the steel trade 
is subject to quick and startling changes. 
This fact was vividly pressed home to 
our minds only a few years ago. 

Sterling exchange rates are slightly 
lower. This is due to the little advance 
in money rates in the last few days on 
this side. The Bank of England rate 
remains unchanged at 4 per cent. Inter- 
ior points reports a most active inquiry 
for funds. Banks in the West are weli 
loaned up, with rates ranging between 
five and six per cent. Inland drafts on 
New York are lower. This is something 
well worth the attention of careful ob- 
servers. It is something unusual for 
this time of the year. From all the 
Western states come advices of extraor- 
dinary activity in urban and rural real 
estate. Farm prices continue to risz 
rapidly. The advance in the past year 
is estimated at, approximately, thirty 

per cent. This universal demand for 
capital cannot inure to the benefit of 
stock exchange speculation a la hausse. 
There is, for the present, and will be for 
some time to come too great a demand 
for loanable funds to warrant a decisive 
upward movement in security quotations. 
This fact, though unpalatable to Wall 
Street, is yet too patent to open-minded 
observers to be overlooked or minimized. 

Notwithstanding some lugubrious ad- 
vices from crop-killers, winter wheat re- 
turns promise a crop but slightly below 
that of 1905. Spring wheat conditions 
in the Northwest continue satisfactory 
on the whole. Some deteriorations will 
surely occur, however, within the next 
eight weeks. The corn crop is said to 
have been damaged in a few Western 
States, especially Nebraska and Kansas, 
but no serious fears need yet be har- 
bored on this score. Taken all in all, 


the agricultural outlook may be said to 
be up to reasonable anticipations. 


The International Mercantile Marine 


Co, reports a decided improvement in 
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—— Enjoyable Traveling —— 


Our letters of credit not only enable travelers 






to obtain money in all parts of the world, but 


also serve as an introduction to foreign bankers 


ON CHECK Fay A 








who will extend courtesies and assistance, there- 








by making travel more enjoyable and profitable. 


MERCANTILE 
TRUST COMPANY. 


EIGHTH &LOCUST STS. ST. LOUIS,MO, 


OFFICERS 
GEORGE SCHUCKHER, 
Mgr. Foreign Exchange Department 
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President. 


CAPITAL& SURPLUS 
NINE AND ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS ] 














WHITAKER & COMPANY, 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


ST. LOUIS, 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, 





























WE OWN AND OFFER SUBJECT TO SALE 


$50,000.00 
Lincoln Real Estate 8 Building Co. 


OF ST. LOUIS. 
Consolidated Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 
Dated April 1st, 1905. Due April Ist, 1935. 
Interest payable October Sst and April Ist, at the office ‘of the trustee, the 


MISSOURI-LINCOLN TRUST CO., 
ST. LOUIS. 


Svectal Circular on Request. 

















307 North 
4th Street. 


G. H. Walker & Co. 


Investment Securities 





Direct Private Wires to practically 
every city in the 
United States. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and 
St. Louis Stock Exchange. 

















The total surplus is reported 


The 


It is expected 


C O | PANY ther expansion, freight and passenger 
( business having been very heavy since 


FOURTH R PINE 





failed to stimulate the bonds and shares 


January Ist and promising to be so for 
the rest of the year. 








W. E. Berazr, 
Cashier. 


Ricn’p B. Buttock, 
Vice-President. 


H. Woop, 
President. 


. JEFFERSON BANK, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Corner Franxuin AnD JEFrerson Aves. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 





Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in all parts of the world. 
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to any appreciable extent. The company 
still haS a precarious existence. 
2. 


“ 


Local Securities. 

There was increased activity on the 
Fourth Street Exchange latterly, but at 
the expense of values. The weakness in 
Wall Street made a bad impression in 
local speculative circles. The selling 
pressure was quite heavy at times, and 
would-be buyers displayed an aggravat- 
ingly cautious attitude. Street railway 
and industrial shares were most heavily 
traded in. Some of the declines were 
sharp and abrupt, and thereby gave 
striking proof of the artificiality of val- 
ues in various instances. 

Transactions in United Railways pre- 
ferred and common attracted marked at- 
tention. The preferred dropped from 
8314 to 82, a large number of shares 
changing hands on the decline. There 1s 
considerable speculation as to the reason 
of the late activity and weakness in these 
shares. The common declined from 57 
to 51%, and is, at this writing, 5034 bid, 
50% asked. The 4 per cent bonds are 
steady at 855-8 bid, 8834 asked, with 
very small sales. 

A lot of 12 shares of Commonwealth 
Trust sold at 327%. Missouri-Lincoln 
is slightly lower, the last sale being made 
at 135. Mechanics-American changed 
hands at 324, and Merchants. Laclede at 
306. Bank of Commerce finds buyers at 
325.. Five shares of Mississioni Valley 
were disposed of at 350. 

Central Coal & Coke common is very 
dull with small sales at about 6434. A 
lot of 60 of Kansas City Home Tele- 
phone voting trust certificates found a 
lodging place at 72, and 100 shares of 
Chicago Railway Equipment at 8.40. 
National Candy common has lost its pre- 
vious buoyancy, and is now 16% bid. 
No sales occurred for some days. The 
second preferred sold, in a limited way, 
at 85. 

The earnings of the United Railways 
Co., for May, show a gross gain of 
$47,702 over the corresponding month of 
1905. The net income after fixed 
charges, expenses, taxes, and deprecia- 
tion, is computed at $116,790. The net 
income since Jannuary Ist last shows an 
increase of $521,000. 

Drafts on New York are par bid, 15 
premium asked. Sterling exchange 1s 
weaker, being $4.86%. Berlin exchange 
is 94.94, and Paris 5.1734. 

t 


Answers to Inquiries. 
Subscriber, Lafayette, Ind—Consider 
Illinois Central a fair investment. Would 
however, advise buying only on breaks. 
No sharp advance likely for awhile. 


J. T. F—High on Kansas & Texas 
preferred, in 1890, was 73, low 5634. 
Would advise hanging on and adding to 
holdings on declines. Southern Pacific 
neglected, but should come out all right 
after awhile. Don’t lose your courage. 


2, 2, 
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FAST SERVICE TO MICHIGAN 
Via Illinois Cntral R. R. daily begin- 
ning June 24th: 


Leave St. Lowis...:....0. .+12345' a M. 

Arrive Petoskey............ 6:25 a. m. 

ee ViC OF issiccscnss sce OHS 

We-que-ton-sing ............ 7:22 a. m. 

Harbor Sorings ..........-. 745 &. @. 
oe 

A. B. C. Bohemian Bottled Beer. 


Pure, Pale and Sparkling. Bottled ex- 
clusively at the brewery in St. Louis. 
of of of 


A TRIP TO EUREKA SPRINGS 


Railroad and sleeping-car ticket and 
room and meals for seven days at the 
Crescent Hotel costs but $30. Ask the 


Frisco Ticket Office, 900 Olive street. 
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RE YOU 
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ith 
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ater 


eater : 


tirely independent of it. 
wanted. 
five minutes for about 2c. 


Heater. 


If One Were Placed 
In Your Home, 


Do you know how it would serve you? 


The Gas Water Heater is an appliance which can be 
used in connection with your old hot-water system, or en- 


But two or three minutes after lighting this heater, 
hot water can be obtained from any hot-water faucet in the 
house. The gas needs to burn only when hot water is 


You can secure 25 gallons of hot water in about twenty- 


In May, 463 people bought Gas Water Heaters. Ask 
any user—every one will advise you to install a Gas Water 


PRICE $10.00 


Payable $3.00 at time of order; balance $1.00 monthly, 


Delivered and connected ready for use free. 


THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO., 


716 LOCUST STREET 





A Candidatorial Announcement 


In the West Plains (Mo.) Daily Ap- 
peal, appeared the following letter which 
is a model of candidatorial announce- 
men and vote canvassing, one that con- 
tains some highly instructive views up- 
on grave public questions which are not 
peculiar to social and political conditions 
in West Plains. 

Mr. Editor :— 

Please allow me the use of your col- 
umns to answer some of the many ques- 
tions that have been asked me, since my 
announcement for the office of Police 
Judge; as to how I stand on certain 
questions which are agitating the minds 
of our thinking public. The people 
have a perfect right to know how every 
candidate stands upon every public ques- 
tion, and when one tells you that he 
has not made up his mind or does not 
know, then let him alone for he either 
lacks business or the power of decision. 
I am a native of Missouri and have 
lived all my life in the State except 
four years, (1861 to 1865) which I gave 
to the Confederacy. I am proud of my 
war record but to-day.I am as loyal to 
the Government of the United States as 
any man in it. Politically I am a Dem- 
ocrat, but I am running as an independ- 
ent for the simple reason that partisan 
politics should not be permitted to enter 
into municipal affairs. I want the voter 
to be independent and also if he thinks 


I am not the man, then vote for some 
one else. I am for Roosevelt for a 
third term and if he refuses to run, 
then I want the people to force Lim to 
accept it. 

I am in favor of another well for 
the city as well as a small dynamo to 
furnish additional power and _ lights 
for those who need them during the day. 

I am in favor of buying a rock crush- 
er so that we can improve our streets, 
even if we have to bond the city to do 
It. 

How I stand on the liquor question. 

I am in favor of licensed saloons and 
I am in favor of making them obey the 
law to the letter. I am also in favor 
of making every one who carries liquor 
or any so-called drugs which contain 
more than 10 per cent. of alcohol—such 
as Peruna, Hostetter’s Bitters, Paine’s 
Celery’ Compound, etc., take out dram 
shop license. In fact, I think we should 
have an ordinance prohibiting the sale 
of adulterated liquors under a heavy 
penalty. I am also opposed to phy- 
sicians prescribing more than three gills 
at a time for medical purposes. I am 
opposed to gambling and think it is the 
worst vice to which mankind is addicted 
and that it should be universally wiped 
out, 

If elected and one charged with gam- 
bling should come into my court and 
stand on his constitutional rights I would 
declare him guilty and fine him to the 





Mr. H. WALLACE 


ORCHESTRA LEADER anv 
TEACHER OF VIOLIN. 
Musical Director Pendleton Garden. 
Music Furnished for all Select Occasions, 
RESIDENCE, 2611 OLIVE ST. 








limit of the law and if the case should 
be appealed and my ‘finding reversed, | 
think I would hold the court so doing 


in contempt. The time has come 
when constitutional rights should be 
treated like honest old Abe Lincoln 


treated State Rights; “Constitutional 
Rights” is all wrong: It is a partner 
of crime and a curse to any country. 
I say, let’s wipe it out. 

How do I stand on the “Cow Ques- 
tion?” 

Turn your cow out the day after | 
am elected and find out. The law re 
Straining stock from running at large 
is good and should be rigidly enforced 

I do not want the office and do not 
care whether you vote for me or not. 
but I do want law enforcement and be 
lieving that a public office is a public 
trust, if you will elect me and a marshal 
like Dad Letton and a vigorous city at 
torney, I promise you one of the best 
LAW AND ORDER CITIES IN THE 
STATE. 


Private O. H. P, Catron. 
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, gx Clover Leaf 
Pree x8 Route 


Sunday Stallings and Edwardsville, 50c 


Charleston, $].50. 


Excursions) 2s.2."" 2: 


Train Leaves Union Station 8:04 a. m. 







































We have such a variety of 
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Colorado ae Utah 
| Spe G ial Cxhibiti 1On Yellowstone Park Pacific Coast 


and other western points via the 














‘OF some recent works by F. ©. Sylvester, UNION PACIFIC 


that we cannot go into details here 
At the Galleries of 


Write us and we shall be pleased to give you 
full particulars, and send you attractive illustrated 


N. Conan=Accian €o., oe E. TOWNSLEY, General Agent, 


LIVE STREET ST. LOUIS 
| 677 Locust Street. oor 




















| 'B O O KS {be the late rift | ROEDER'S BOOK STORE | 


Fa ~ Se 616 LOCUST STREET. 




















$53.25 


St. Louis to Mexico City 
] RON AND RETURN 


June 25th to July 7th (Inclusive) 


MOU NT A i N Limit September 15th, 1906 


Stopover Privileges 


THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
ROU i FE N. B.— Important Change in Time and Train Service, Effective Sunday, 


June 24th, 1906. Watch for later announcemeut. 








Tickets S.E. Cor. 6th and Olive and Union Station 


H. C. TOWNSEND 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
ST. LOUIS 
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UPHILL OR DOWN—SANDY ROAD OR ASPHALT 


PAVEMENT—IT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE T0 THE 


(OLDSMOBILES 


ALL MODELS NOW READY 


The Olds was.the first practical auto at a practical price in 














Copyrighted 1906 
Shaw-Torrey Uo., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


$2250 





With complete Lamps, Tools and Horn Equipment. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


the world. The Oldsmobile line to-day means more for the 


money than any other car. 


The Oldsmobile is Famous the World Over 


MODEL S 


Palace Touring Car 


FOUR CYLINDERS 





The Model S car goes through any 
road you want to go, generally on the 
high speed. The kind of demonstra- 
tion we like to give is about 40 miles 
over bad roads. That kind of demon- 
stration will convince any prospective 
purchaser, and there is no car at any- 
thing like the price that has as much 
power or will accomplish more under 
trying conditions than the Oldsmobile 
Touring Car. That is the kind of 
demonstration we would like to give 
you if you are interested in an auto- 
mobile this year. 

Call us up and we will make any 
kind of a demonstration; put the car 
through any kind of a test you may 
desire. You cannot atford to buy an 
automobile this year without investi- 
gating the Oldsmobile. It means more 
for the money than any other car. 








ENDURANCE RUNS—Awards won by the Oldsmobile in every contest en- 

_ tered. Long Island Contest, 1903—First-class certificate. 

New York to Boston Run, 1902—Only gold medal awarded in our class 

New York to Pittsburg Run, 1903—Two first-class certificates; high- 
est awards in our class. 

English Reliability Run, 1903—Gold and Silver medals; only awards 
given in our class; in competition with 23 foreign cars. 

Service Wagon Contest, 1904—Gold and Silver Medals. 

Certificate, New York to St. Louis Tour, 1904. 

Highest award in White Mountain Endurance Contest, 1904. 

100-hour non-stop run in Chicago. 

200-hour non-stop run in Detroit. 

100-hour non-stop run in Cincinnati. 

Model “S” ran from Toronto to St. Catherines, Ont., with sealed high 
speed clutch. 

a - ran from New York to Poughkeepsie with sealed high speed 
clutch. 


CONTINENTAL RUNS, 1904—First prize 

Automobile Club of Italy at Milan. 

Highest award of silver medal in Berlin to Leipzic Reliability Run of 
Automobile Club of Berlin. 


TRANSCONTINENTALISM—The only runabout to ever cross the Ameri- 
can Continent under its own power is an Oldsmobile. The machine 
made the trip from San Francisco to Portland, Maine, and from New 
York to Pittsburg in the Reliability Run of 1903. 3500-mile race 
between the two Oldsmobile runabouts “Old Scout” and “Old Steady” 


Concours International of the 





SOME WINNINGS OF THE OLDSMOBILE 


from New York to Portland, Oregon, Old Scout making the trip 


over horrible roads in 44 days. 

CLIMBING GRADES—The Oldsmobile accomplished the feat of mounting 
the Capital steps at Lansing, the grade of which is 44 per cent.—a 
difficult feat unequaled by any other car. The first gasoline runa- 
bout to ever climb Mt. Washington. Winner of five medals in the 
“Climb to the Clouds” up Mt. Washington in 1904. The second au- 
tomobile of any description to climb Mt. Snowdon, the highest moun- 
tain in Great Britain, beating the previous record by three hours. 
Winner at Eagle Rock Hill Climb, 1904, beating all single-cylinder 
and most of the four-cylinder cars. 

Climbed the famous staircase in Odessa, Russia, 193 steps, 30 de- 
grees grade, and climbed steps of Capitol at Washington. Model 
“S“ Palace Touring Car ran from New York to Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
(75 miles) with the gear lever sealed in the high speed notch—a 
feat never done by any automobile in any country. It seemed im- 
possible but the big four-cylinder car went up each hill (ranging 
from 10 to 32 degrees) on high speed, 

EXPOSITION AWARDS—Award of merit at the Osaka Exposition in Ja- 
pan. Gold medal at the Mohon-Melo Exposition in Calcutta 
Silver medal at Paris Automobile Show. Two gold medals at St. 
Louis Exposition, 1904; only light car to receive gold medal. The 
Oldsmobile was the only automobile given a gold medal at the 

Portland. (Ore.) Exposition. 

This strong list of records, medals and trophies won cannot but appeal to 
the discerning purchaser as an indication of a merit which has yet 
to be demonstrated as belonging to any other make of automobile. 














$2,250.00 
With complete Lamps, Tools and Horn Equip- 
$650.00. ment. $650.00 
With comiieht tami ees ond Siaen Mau! With complete Lamps, Tools and Horn Equip- 
ith eco ete 4 s, 7S an 2 n “quip- “en ment. 
Sey THE “S” RUNABOUT. MODEL B 
MODEL B PUTING ROADSTER. CURVED DASH RUNABOUT. 
, The Speed of a Racer. You see them everywhere. They go every- 


PIANO BOX RUNABOUT. 


The same car as the curved dash, but with a 
different body. Take whichever you like the 
looks of best. 


More powerful of its 


GEE! 


The Staying Qualities of a Bull Dog. 


the market. 
BUT IT’S A 


where you see them. The most 
practical runabout ever seen. 
PROOF: Seven automobiles have crossed this 
continent. Three of them have been 
this type of machine. 
GET OLDSMOBILE WISE. 


weight than any car on 


WONDER! 





OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Lansing, Mich. 


Get an Oldsmobile in the Beginning. Don’t Experiment. 


Mississippi Valley Automobile Company 


3927 to 3933 OLIVE STREET. LOCAL 


AGENTS. Lindell 1076; Delmar 2052 





